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A FOREWORD TO SOCIOLOGY 


N the present era of social change, the work of the sociologist 
may well have important influence on American life. For 
social thought is fundamental to social progress. Every great 
social movement begins as an idea. There must, indeed, be 
skillful publicists to popularize these ideas and efficient execu- 
tives to guide their practical application; but the idea itself 


remains fundamental. Those who shape the social thought of 
America are the real moulders of America’s destiny. 

I do not mean to imply that the development of this social 
thinking is the exclusive province of professional sociologists. 
Rather, it is something which is wrought out by many different 
types of people, newspaper editors, politicians, professional 
agitators, selfish propagandists, cartoonists, radio speakers, and 
others. Partly, too, social thinking rises mysteriously from 
the great mass of the people. But if the réle of the sociologist 
is by no means unique, at least he may reasonably claim to be 
in a better position than others to reach sound views on social 
problems. Together with a fundamental training in scholarly 
methods of research, he has the leisure to carry on his work 
with the necessary thoroughness. He is not committed, like 
the agitator, to a single special program which he regards as a 
panacea. He is not constrained, like the politician, to follow 
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the whims of the crowd. For these reasons his contribution 


should have a unique value. 

I conceive the task of the sociologist as threefold. First, he 
must set up an ideal — a society which is to be regarded as the 
best possible human society. Next, he must discover ways and 
means by which we may approach this ideal. Finally, he must 
work out an individual philosophy of life to guide us in the 


present imperfect form of society. 

In accomplishing these ends, much time and effort must be 
spent in the study of the laws of social phenomena. At first 
this purely theoretical study may seem to be remote from the 
ends just mentioned; but a little thought will show that this 
is not so. For unless we understand the interplay of cause and 
effect in group life, we shall not be able to plan our course 
towards the perfect human society. Therefore when sociologists 
study the city or the family, when they busy themselves with 
statistical formulae or psychological tests, when they attempt 
to evaluate the various social agencies acting among us, they 
are not engaged merely in satisfying an intellectual curiosity; 
they are collecting the necessary data without which one cannot 
think most intelligently about social problems. 

Such being the task of the sociologist it seems important at 
the outset to give some thought to the methodology of social 
science. It is important to do this because the methods of 
research which are employed will necessarily influence the 
results obtained. 

It is commonly said that sociology uses either of two methods 
— the philosophical or the scientific method. The former was 
usual among the older sociologists; the latter is more common 
in the modern school. From time to time there is a certain 
amount of controversy about the relative merits of these two 
approaches. To me this discussion seems more or less beside 
the point, because there is really no essential difference between 
the methods of science and philosophy. The processes of induc- 
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tion and deduction underlie both dialectics and science. In 
either case the human mind proceeds by slowly building 
generalizations from which, in turn, new truths are deduced. 

There is, however, a rather striking superficial difference 
between philosophy and science. The former is more concerned 
with facts of a transcendent order; the latter deals rather with 
concrete, palpable facts. Philosophy argues almost always 
verbally, while science often relies on that astonishing system 
of logical shorthand which is called mathematics. 

We may therefore appropriately consider the possibilities of 
philosophy and science in sociology as though there were, in 
fact, two quite distinct techniques. First, let us consider phi- 
losophy, or dialectics, as we may more appropriately designate 
the philosophic method of attaining truth. 

It is evident, first of all, that dialectics will be a precious aid 
in ethics and that ethics forms an essential part of any socio- 
logical system. In sociology we are concerned with group 
activity. Group activity, in turn, rests on the choices of the 
individuals who make up the group. It is therefore plain that 
ethics, whose central problem is these same individual choices, 
must be fundamental in sociology. Answers to the questions 
which I previously suggested as the central questions of soci- 
ology, are dependent, then, on ethics. Without ethics we cannot 
have a sociology of final values. Without the dialectic method, 
which is the method of ethics, we could have no satisfactory 
sociology. 

Dialectics is thus of fundamental importance; but unfor- 
tunately its range of usefulness is limited. It is a vein of pure 
gold, but the lode is exhausted quickly. When we descend from 
the rarefied atmosphere of general principles to the every day 
world of practical applications we begin to feel the limitations 
of the purely dialectic approach to social problems. 

It may be proved, for example, that the worker has a right 
to a living wage; but dialectics cannot determine what that 
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wage should be in terms of dollars and cents at any time and 
place. The ethics of war will inform us that war is a great 
evil which, however, may be justified in certain extreme cir- 
cumstances; but a series of syllogisms is not enough to inform 
us whether military training in the college is likely to do more 
harm or good in the long run. We may learn from ethics that 
the state has the duty of preserving public order, but we cannot 
learn from ethics whether the juvenile court, as it is organized 
at present, is the best available means of repressing crime among 
the young. In fact, whenever we deal with a specific social 
question two things are almost sure to stand out. First, this 
question cannot be solved in practice without some reference to 
ethics. Second, this question cannot be completely solved by 
dialectics alone. 

The incompleteness of the dialectic method becomes more 
clear the more we deal with concrete facts. Some men have 
tried to explain social phenomena in terms of a priori logic. 
To mention only a few examples, we may call to mind the work 
of Herbert Spencer, Albion W. Small, Leopold von Wiese, 
Ludwig Gumplowicz, Lester F. Ward. Each of these men has 
spurned the tedious job of gathering a large accumulation of 
verified facts. Each has been content with a few popular ideas, 
a few uncontrolled observations, a few half-understood facts 
borrowed from other sciences. On such a flimsy basis each has 
tried to base a systematic explanation of the phenomena to be 
observed in group life. Some find in such systems a certain 
intellectual satisfaction; but this is an attitude with which I 
have never been able to sympathize. To me these systems seem 
entirely valueless. I think these authors completely misunder- 
stood the functions of dialectic reasoning. It is no wonder that 
modern sociology has almost completely ceased to follow in their 
footsteps. 

At present sociologists are placing a constantly increasing 
emphasis on scientific method. This is probably due to various 
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causes. There is, first of all, the realization that the purely 
theoretical method has broken down. There is a reaction 
against the excesses of the a priori sociologists of a generation 
ago. Then there has been — certainly since the time of Comte 
—a tendency to imitate the methodology of physical science on 
the assumption that what has proved so unexpectedly fruitful 
in the hands of the physicist must be equally useful to the 
sociologist. 

This assumption is not one which can be accepted without 
question; for the data of the sociologist are so different from 
the data of the physicist that it is by no means certain that 
they can profitably be treated similarly. An examination of 
the recent sociological literature, however, is enough to convince 
one that science has been helpful. 

We may profitably consider the scientific method as con- 
sisting of two processes — the process of gathering exact data 
and the process of summarizing these data under what are 
rather loosely called “ laws ”. 

The scientific method has certainly helped sociology in regard 
to the first of these two processes. The plodding research 
worker of the exact sciences has taught us some useful lessons. 
We have learned from him to rely as much as possible on 
objective methods, methods depending as little as possible on 
our own judgment. We have learned that quantitative methods 
are preferable wherever genuinely quantitative methods are 
available. We have learned to test our generalizations by com- 
paring them at each point with our factual material. 

When we turn to the second aspect of the scientific method, 
namely, to the process of generalization, the results are much 
less encouraging. Sociologists have discovered very few 
“laws.” Even the few generalizations which have been made 
must be hedged around with so many exceptions that they fail 
to give very useful results in practice. Thus, for example, we 
may say that there is some relation between feeble-mindedness 
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and delinquency, but we must immediately add that this is only 
true in the long run and that even in the individual case in 
which feeble-mindedness and delinquency are linked, the 
causation is so complex that it is impossible to say precisely 
what the rédle of feeble-mindedness has been. Evidently this is 
quite different from the situation in the physical sciences where 
a given cause is linked uniformly to a given effect. 

The contrast is most clearly evident when we contrast the 
mathematical treatment of data in the exact, and in the social 
sciences respectively. In the exact sciences, if we are dealing 
with a system of related and measurable phenomena, say, the 
n variables, 21, 2, 2m it is quite often possible to find a 
certain function, 

= f Le, * Dn) (1) 


that is, a hypersurface in n-space, which fits the given series of 
observations so well that the residual scatter of the points about 
this hypersurface may reasonably be ascribed to errors in 
observation. Furthermore, if any doubts remain as to the form 


of the function or the goodness of the fit, it is generally possible 


to remove these doubts by more refined experimental methods. 
Finally, the equation (1) may be solved for each of the other 
variables aside from x1 with equally satisfactory results. 

The situation just described is the one which has made pos- 
sible the startling recent developments in the exact sciences. 
Unless the physicist, the astronomer, the physical chemist, had 
data of this sort the whole modern progress of these disciplines 
would be impossible. 

Only a very slight experience in the mathematical analysis 
of social data is needed to convince one that the problem of the 
sociologist is essentially different. In this field it is seldom, if 
ever, possible to find a mathematical function which will fit the 
data even reasonably well. The best we can do is to find a series 
of functions, 
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2, = F (22, V3, Zn) (2) 
Lo = G (a1, * * Ln) (3) 


which are fitted to the data in some arbitrary way, for example, 
in such a way as to minimize the sum of the squares of the dis- 
tances of the points representing the observations from the 
hypersurface, measured in a predetermined direction. More- 
over, the above functions, F', G,- - -Q, are not related to each 
other in any useful way. 

It will be seen from the above that it is impossible to deal 
with social data, in our present state of knowledge, by the same 
methods which have proved so fruitful in the more exact 
sciences. This does not mean that the sociologist cannot use 
quantitative data. As a matter of fact, he does so every day. 
But it does mean that the discovery of general laws in mathe- 
matical form is not now possible in any useful sense. Scientific 
method, however, is not conterminous with mathematical 
analysis. Many of the biological sciences, for instance, make 
such non-mathematical generalizations which are of the highest 
importance. Consider, for example, the generalization that 
tuberculosis is caused by the bacillus tuberculosis or the gen- 
eralization that dinosaurs lived in swamps during Triassic, 
Jurassic, and Cretaceous times. It may be asked whether such 
generalization is possible in sociology. 

I think we may without undue hesitation answer this ques- 
tion in the affirmative. For example, the sociologist may declare 
that unwholesome recreation is an important causal factor in 
delinquency. Or he may state that certain instances of race 
prejudice are largely due to economic factors. Or that con- 
tinued unemployment of the father is a disintegrating influence 
in family life. All these generalizations are more or less useful, 
but they cannot very well be stated mathematically. 

Sometimes such generalizations may be stated in semi- 
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mathematical form, without, however, being mathematical 
“laws” in the sense of the physicist. For example, one may 
state rather accurately the total population of the New England 
states at successive censuses. This gives a mathematical ex- 
pression to the fact of growth, but it does not give a law of 
growth in the sense that the mass action law states the law of 
the progress of a chemical reaction. 

Scientific generalization is therefore possible in sociology, 
but it is tantalizing to realize that it so often stops short at 
precisely the point where it begins to be practically useful. 
Thus social science, so promising in theory, often fails us when 
we need it most. Economists can tell us many interesting 
things about the complex world of money, but they cannot tell 
us the precise effect on business of a given federal law. If they 
could, then the task of overcoming the depression would be an 
engineering job no more difficult to an expert than building a 
new bridge. If we knew the precise weight of each of the 
multifarious causes of crime, then we could eliminate it as 


easily as we have eliminated typhoid fever. If we knew in full 


detail the effect of each element in the environment on the 
character of the growing child, then we could turn out model 
citizens of a standardized pattern as easily as we turn out 
standardized radio sets. 

But human nature is a different object of study. If we 
attempt to push our generalizations beyond a certain point, then 
we find that humanity has a most disconcerting habit of throw- 
ing off the shackles of our scientific “ laws” and acting in ways 
which we have just neatly proved to be scientifically impossible. 
Beginners or untutored persons may be tempted into believing 
that they have discovered important “laws” of group be- 
havior, but the experienced observer of human phenomena has 
learned caution by sad experience. 

Thus we find that both dialectics and science are very limited 
techniques for studying the complications of group life. Both 
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methods yield us data of extreme value, but both of them dis- 
appoint us in the urgently important situations of our common 
life. Many social theorists and many social scientists have 
been tempted to make rash boasts about the general character 
of their little systems. The wreckage of these same systems is 
a mute testimony of their error. 

This prospect is sufficiently discouraging. Once we realize 
the small area covered by proved social knowledge, we are 
forced to make a choice in which either alternative is distinctly 
unattractive. 

The first alternative is to admit frankly that sociology covers 
a very limited field and that it can be of no particular value in 
our group life. This means that the sociologist should hold aloof 
from the exciting struggle about him, that he should retire to 
the cloistered seclusion of his academic halls, there to busy 
himself with problems having only a theoretical interest to the 
community about him. Having set out to solve the problems of 
society he would frankly admit defeat and leave society to its 
own devices. Surely not an enticing prospect for one who feels 
the least stirring of sympathy for the suffering humanity at his 
threshold ! 

The second alternative is to discard philosophic and scientific 
certainty and to approach the problems of contemporary life 
with the admission that our conclusions are only probable. 
This alternative is unsatisfying from the standpoint of logic 
and scientific method, but it at least bespeaks an interest in 
humanity. It at least promises that sociology shall be of some 
use to our fellow man. It at least makes sociology a vital thing 
in group life. 

The second alternative seems to me the more attractive of 
the two. It is rather disconcerting at first to admit that one’s 
assertions are unproved; but a little reflection shows us that 


the method in question works out surprisingly well in everyday 
life. 
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Let us consider a few instances to illustrate the last assertion. 
The skilled executive tries to justify his decisions by logic and 
by an examination of all available data, but in actual practice 
he will make many decisions which he is unable to justify by 
any logical process. He decides to promote A and to leave B 
where he is, to encourage C by gentle persuasion and to goad D 
by force. A score of important decisions may be forced upon 
him every day of which many can be justified only by what he 
may call a “hunch.” Furthermore, if the executive is a good 
executive, most of his decisions will be good ones. He seems 
to possess a mysterious skill not reducible to logic. 

This phenomenon is perhaps even more striking in the fine 
arts. An artist may have a sensitive taste which will guide him 
when he has to decide whether to include a certain element in 
his composition or not. In this matter he is constantly making 
judgments which he is not able to justify by any process of 
logic. There are indeed certain accepted principles in the fine 
arts, but a minute observance of these principles will never 
make a great artist. Greatness in this field often consists in a 
willingness boldly to break with academic rules and to strike 
out into new regions beyond the narrow limits set by tradition. 

The above examples are enough to show that in some fields 
of human activity one may be dependent on judgments which 
cannot be justified by the individual making them through any 
process of dialectic reasoning or scientific analysis. In some 
instances these judgments may be such that they could be justi- 
fied if the individual wished to do so. The point is that he does 
not actually do so in these cases. Such judgments are called 
unanalyzed judgments. 


We may now raise the question whether such unanalyzed 
judgments may play some legitimate part in sociology. In other 
words, may the sociologist sometimes offer opinions which he 
feels intuitively to be right even though they cannot be strictly 
proved so either by dialectic or by scientific demonstration ? 
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It may be worth remarking at this point that whether the use 
of such unanalyzed judgments be justified or not, they are cer- 
tainly widely used even by professional sociologists in dealing 
with social questions. Few sociologists are so scrupulously 
reverent toward the scientific method that they refuse to ex- 
press an opinion on current questions of the day, even though 
it be obvious that the data for really scientific proof are absent. 

For the most brilliant examples of the use of the unanalyzed 
judgment in the field of social criticism we must go, not to the 
professional sociologists, but to the writers of novels, poems, and 
dramas, to the artists, even to the musicians of our decade. 
These persons are less constrained by the weight of the dialectic- 
scientific tradition and they feel free to attach due importance 
to those subtler cross-currents in modern life which may be felt 
but not accurately measured. I think that sociologists are apt 
to underestimate the value of this sort of social criticism because 
it happens to be expressed in an alien idiom. 

This attitude seems to me to be a serious mistake. If a future 
historian wishes numerical data on the post-war era in the 
United States he can get it in the publications of the Bureau of 
the Census; but if he wants to know what the daily life of the 
various classes of the people was like, if he wants to know what 
it felt like to be an American in the nineteen-twenties, he will 
do better to read Babbitt and Main Street, This Side of Para- 
dise and All the Sad Young Men, and the stories — not the 
editorials, but the stories — in the American Mercury. Simi- 
larly, if one wants to know what is happening to the American 
people at this very interesting point in the history of the United 
States, he will be less likely to find the answer in the highly 
documented reports of the various federal bureaus, than in the 


novels of such writers as John Dos Passos, James T. Farrell, 
or Albert Halper. 


Turning to art, we find even more striking examples of the 
same truth; for American art has turned from the painting of 
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languid ladies in drawing rooms to the representation of what 
is called the “ American scene.” It is surely no small compli- 
ment to Riviera that his mural in the Rockefeiler Center in 
New York so irked that family that the painting was ordered 
destroyed. Those who have seen the same artist’s murals in 
the New Workers’ School will realize what a trenchant tool of 
criticism art can be. One must see the murals themselves to 
realize what a quantity of feeling can be crowded into one small 
room. Here is the heart of America laid bare; the class hatred 
and race hatred, the shoddy patriotism of the militarists, the 
cold cynicism of the plutocrats, the terrifying coldness of the 
dominant class— all are depicted with a desperate intensity 
of feeling which makes one catch one’s breath. If Riyiera had © 
a bit of the detachment which is essential to a really great 
satirist, these murals would rank as one of the great social 
criticisms of all times. 

More successful and more widely known are the new Orozco 
murals at Dartmouth College. Here is a sensitive revaluation 
of contemporary America in mingled terms of history and 
Mexican legend. Here is a deeply-felt protest against the wor- 
ship of the gods of the modern world and a call to a new 


“aroused and aggressive spirituality.” One may not agree 
with Orozco’s solution to modern problems, but frankness forces 
one to admit that the artist has contributed and contributed in 
a striking degree, to the understanding of current American 


society. 

The most striking illustration of artistic social criticism in 
America, however, is not to be sought in the work of these two 
Mexican artists, nor even in the work of such worthy native 
rivals of them as Thomas Benton or Grant Wood. Rather it 
is to be sought in a purely native development, the recent Public 
Works of Art Project. The project started under very severe 
handicaps. It was organized on such short notice that careful 
planning was out of the question. Since the artists were paid 
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only craftsmen’s wages it was impossible to secure the services 
of the more prominent American artists. Furthermore, the 
artists were forced to work at such breakneck speed that success 
seemed impossible from the outset. 

But in spite of these handicaps the Project proved an inspir- 
ing success, as anyone will agree who saw the exhibition of 
selected works at the Corcoran Gallery last spring. It was a 
complete break with the silly academic tradition which has 
cluttered Constitution Avenue with inane imitations of Greek 
temples and given us Chief Justice Hughes sitting on the 
pediment of the new Supreme Court building, wrapped in a 
sheet and trying very self-consciously and not very successfully 
to look like Zeus. In refreshing contrast the P. W. A. P. 
presented America as she is — waving acres of wheat on mid- 
western fields, crowded docks and slums, homely farm scenes 
with men sweating at their toil, the play of sunlight on factory 
walls, village fields in the first thaw of spring. This was 
America. This was‘an attempt to penetrate with an artist’s 
keen feeling beneath surface appearances. It seems to me to 
represent the first stirrings of a critical movement which may 
be of the very greatest importance. 

There is no time to multiply examples. It must be quite 
evident to anyone that the unanalyzed judgment may be a 
powerful and useful tool of social criticism. This fact, how- 
ever, must not blind us to the dangers of the method. When 
once we assert the validity of judgments which cannot be 
demonstrated logically or scientifically, then we run the risk of 
erecting our own prejudices into dogmas. When whim and 
prejudice become the criteria of truth, then all systematized 
knowledge is in danger of being overthrown. Certain spokes- 
men of modern Germany condemn the Einstein theory, not 
because they have valid scientific evidence against it, but because 
Einstein is a Jew. Lest we smile too superciliously at German 
irrationality, let me recall that certain prominent American 
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Catholics have condemned the theory (which they could not 
possibly have understood ) apparently because Einstein’s theology 
is very, very non-Catholic. In Germany and America and 
everywhere else in the world, prejudice warps truth. 

This brings us to a difficulty. We have seen that the 
unanalyzed judgment may be a very useful instrument of social 
criticism. We have seen, in fact, that without it, very little 
social criticism of any sort is possible. What shall we do in this 
dilemma? Shall we reject the unanalyzed judgment and re- 
nounce the study of contemporary group life? Or shall we 
accept the unanalyzed judgment and run the risk of renouncing 
demonstrable truth ? 

Cardinal Newman probably gave more thought to this 
dilemma than any man of his time. He concluded that there 
existed what he called an illative sense which could supply the 
needed ground for certainty where syllogistic reasoning fails. 
This idea is of central importance in his Grammar of Assent. 
His theory is important enough to warrant quotation of the 
following passage in which Newman explains his concept. 

“Tt is the mind that reasons,” he says, “ and that controls 
its own reasonings, not any technical apparatus of words and 
propositions. Great as are the services of language in enabling 
us to extend the range of our inferences, to test their validity, 
and to communicate them to others, still the mind itself is more 
versatile and vigorous than any of its works, of which language 
is one; and it is only under its penetrating and subtle action 
that the margin disappears, which I have described as inter- 
vening between verbal argumentation and concrete conclusions. 
It determines what science cannot determine, the limit of con- 
verging probabilities, and the reasons sufficient for a proof. 
This power of judging about truth and error in concrete matters, 
I call the Illative Sense.” 

This passage illustrates Newman’s keen, analytical apprecia- 
tion of the nature of proof; but I hesitate to agree with him in 
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postulating the existence of a special sense or faculty to account 
for our power of forming unanalyzed judgments. Is there no 
way of fitting this strange ability of the mind into the familiar 
schema of Aristotelian logic ? 

I think this question must be answered in the affirmative. 
The key to the answer is furnished by certain results obtained 
by modern psychology which prove that reasoning need not be 
carried on in the full light of consciousness, but may proceed 
subconsciously. If this is the case the unanalyzed judgment is 
governed by the familiar rules of formal logic just as truly as 
though a syllogism had been formulated explicitly. The sole 
difference is that in one case our attention is consciously 
focused on the process, while in the other it is not. But this 
does not alter the nature of the process. If I walk down the 
street, it makes little difference whether I give my conscious 
attention to the act of walking or let my attention wander to 
other things. The process of walking is the same in either case. 
So there is no essential difference between a process of deduction 
carried on in the full light of consciousness and one carried on 
subconsciously. I do not deny that one may be more efficient 
than the other; but I contend that the process itself is essentially 
the same. 

A study by Doctor Miriam Dunn entitled The Psychology 
of Reasoning* shows that even when we concentrate our 
attention very consciously on the reasoning process, part of the 
operation may not reach consciousness. In a laboratory experi- 
ment, Doctor Dunn presented certain problems to her subjects 
and the subjects were required to reason them out. Afterwards 
she asked them to introspect and to tell her how the conclusion 
was reached. Under the conditions of such an experiment the 


whole reasoning process should be conscious if it ever is; yet 


1M. F. Dunn, The Psychology of Reasoning, An Experimental Study 
(Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926), p. 141. (Studies 
in Psychology and Psychiatry, Vol. 1, No. 1.) 
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even in this case the major premise was not “ explicitly or 
focally conscious” in one-fourth of the cases. 

Psychology will carry us even further than this, however. 
There exists definite experimental proof that reasoning can be 
carried on without reaching consciousness at all. The best 
instance of this which I can call to mizid is given by Morton 
Prince.? The subject was placed under hypnosis and then given 
such arithmetical problems as adding 458 to 367 or multiplying 
453 by 6, with the instruction that the calculation was to be 
carried on subconsciously after the subject was awake. On being 
again hypnotized the subject was able to give the correct answer 
and to state in detail how the problem was solved, although the 
conscious personality was totally unaware that any calculation 
was being carried on. Here is experimental proof that problem 
solving may go on unconsciously. 

There is really no need to seek experimental verification for 
this. All of us have had the experience of workling long and 
unsuccessfully on some problem only to find, after a night’s 
sleep, that the problem had apparently solved itself in the mean- 
time. This familiar phenomenon can be explained, I think, 
only through the process of unconscious reasoning. It seems 
to be a perfectly general process. Presumably all the logical 
processes of induction and deduction may be thus carried oui. 

I feel that we have a certain right to trust our unanalyzed 
judgments. In other words, we have a right to trust our con- 
victions which we cannot justify by an explicit process of 
reasoning. This does not excuse us from the effort to justify 
each conclusion. A fully analyzed judgment should always be 
preferred to an unanalyzed judgment. But if, after trying long 
and conscientiously to express the basis of our conclusions, we 
nevertheless find that we cannot do so, then we need not neces- 
sarily reject those conclusions as utterly worthless. We can 
attach a certain validity to our unanalyzed judgments. 


* Morton Prince, The Unconscious ; The Fundamentals of Human Person- 
ality, Normal and Abnormal. (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914.) 
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I think the student can constantly improve the average quality 
of his unanalyzed judgments by constantly broadening and 
deepening the knowledge of his field. The judgments of an 
expert ought to be better than the judgments of a novice. This 
proposition seems reasonable and could probably be proved 
experimentally. Consider, for example, the work of the physi- 
cian. In a large percentage of cases he cannot prove his 
diagnosis with certainty. The diagnosis is the result of a subtle 
balancing of probabilities which often cannot be put into words. 
But, even though this be so, I should much prefer the judgment 
of a highly trained and experienced physician to the judgment 
of, say, a young medical student, even though the physician 
could give no convincing account of the process of reasoning 
which led him to his judgment. Similarly, I would have much 
more respect for a highly trained sociologist’s opinions on cur- 
rent questions than I would have for the opinions of the average 
Union Square agitator. The sociologist’s arguments might 
appear less than completely convincing but I might still be 


impressed by his ability to judge reasonably or to “ guess” 
correctly, if one prefers the term. 


There is another quality of the unanalyzed judgment which 
merits our careful attention. We know that even a process of 
conscious reasoning may be very seriously vitiated by emotion. 
This is probably not less true of the unanalyzed judgment. 
Given an emotional incentive sufficiently strong, a man will 
allow himself to be persuaded by an obviously very defective 
line of reasoning. The most striking examples of this truth 
can be furnished by the psychiatrist, but the process is by no 
means alien to otherwise normal people. In the course of an 
exciting baseball game the partisans of each side will feel that 
they have very logical and convincing evidence that the umpire 
is biased against their team. In time of war men seriously put 
forward arguments justifying their country’s position which 
would seem puerile to a high-school student in normal times. 

2 
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It is unnecessary to multiply examples. We are all too 
familiar with the unreliability of our reasoning powers when 
our prejudices are involved. Now, when the reasoning process 
is perfectly conscious and logical, there is some chance that we 
shall see the error in spite of all our prejudice. For example, 
I have sometimes made what I thought at the moment was a 
brilliant mathematical discovery. On making the reasoning 
explicit with pencil and paper, however, I found that there was 
some flaw in the proof which spoiled the whole thing. Now 
under such circumstances I am not unprejudiced. I desire with 
all my heart and soul that the discovery shall be valid; but not 
even this fierce prejudice of mine can stand up against the evi- 
dence of the mathematical symbols on paper. Thus bias fails 
to spoil a process of reasoning which can be made explicit 
enough through analysis. 

With the unanalyzed judgment, however, we lack this safe- 
guard. When we assent to a proposition from an inner con- 
viction which we cannot analyze, then it is difficult to decide 
whether this is indeed a valid, unanalyzed judgment, the 
product of a legitimate process of unconscious reasoning too 
subtle to be expressed or whether it is merely the effect of some 
unconfessed prejudice. Here is an appalling source of error. 
If we are to use the unanalyzed judgment as a serious instru- 
ment of research must we be ever haunted by this specter? 
Is there no way that we can distinguish between valid, though 
unanalyzed, judgments and the effect of prejudice ? 

I think there is a way out. We can determine ahead of time, 
by means of ethics, what sort of prejudices are to be considered 
unworthy. Then, if we are heroic enough to root out these 
prejudices, we can have confidence in the validity of our 
unanalyzed judgments. This introduces a moral element into 
sociology, but need we be shocked at that? Is it not a familiar 
fact that the social thought of selfish and greedy persons has 
to be discounted? Are we not right in trusting the judgments of a 
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saintly man like Sir Thomas More more than the judgments of 
an unscrupulous rascal of equal political experience? Popular 
opinion demands that the judges in our law courts should be 
men of unquestioned integrity precisely because judges are 
called upon to render opinions in cases where social prejudices 
are so often involved that only the most upright men can be 
trusted to decide without pronounced bias. 

Sociology thus differs from many other sciences and branches 
of philosophy in that progress is partly dependent upon char- 
acter. Of course it is not unique in this. For example, history 
demands a certain integrity in the student. But it is more 
difficult to avoid bias when dealing with the living present than 
when dealing with the dead past; so sociology demands 
character to an even higher degree. 

But precisely what virtue is demanded of the social thinker ? 
From ethics we learn that uprightness is a very complicated 
thing. The individual needs virtues of many various sorts. 
Does the sociologist need any particular sort of virtue ? 

Without taking time to argue the point at length, I would 
answer the question in the affirmative. Modern psychiatry has 
shown that some subtle selfishness almost always underlies the 
rationalizations which warp the individual’s judgment. And 
so what the sociologist needs above all is to avoid this selfishness. 
In other words, he needs charity! 

The world of social thought seems to me to be deeply and 
fundamentally muddied by the selfish passions of man. It is 
the intense attachment to one’s own selfish interest or to the 
interest of one’s own class or nation which prevents clear 
thinking once the field of actually demonstrable truth is left. 
This blind passion for one’s own poisons all, or nearly all, of 
our social thought. 

Unfortunately, most unfortunately, we live in a highly com- 
petitive civilization. We are always measuring ourselves against 
others. This is true of individuals, of families, of business 
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firms, of nations. He who can push forward with the most 
unscrupulous disregard for the rights of others is accounted a 
success, a great man. We teach this doctrine to our children. 
We publish it in our literature. We proclaim it on the plat- 
form, over the radio. Even our games must be highly com- 
petitive. Our colleges are so little willing to bear defeat on 
the athletic field, that they go to extraordinary and disgraceful 
lengths to build winning teams. To win, that is the watchword. 
The winner can have his will. He can have honor, money, 
anything. The loser is neglected, put aside, ridiculed, jeered 
at, forgotten. 

In a society like this it is considered madness to be concerned 
about others. We even erect our selfishness into pseudo-virtues. 
Patriotism means today nothing so much as the desire to crush 
other nations and to glorify our own. The idiotic utterance, 
“My country, right or wrong ”, actually seems to many a pre- 
cept of morality. My country, my race, my social class, my 
economic group, my team, my college, must triumph and may 
the Devil take the hindermost! 

This venomous spirit of hate seems to me to be the distilled 
essence of Hell! It weighs on me and oppresses me like a 
physical weight. I open my morning paper and its stench is 
in my nostrils. I open my morning’s mail and its hated form 
confronts me. It creeps from mouth to mouth like the virus 
of some unimaginably horrible plague. It infects our children. 
It rules our business world. It is the spirit of our laws. It 
makes straight and unprejudiced thinking on social questions 
impossible. 

We must purge ourselves utterly of this corruption before we 
ean see the truth. Only the pure of heart can see God and only 
the heart without malice can merit the clear vision of mankind. 
Only when we have learned to take literally the command to 
love our enemy will we begin to understand him. 

Sometimes I think that the world of group life is less com- 
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plicated than we make it. Francis of Assisi heard a sentence 
from the Gospel and took it literally. It seemed an imprudent 
thing to do, but not a score of people since the time of Christ 
have so profoundly affected the history of the Church. I some- 
times think that our social thought should possess something 
of this naiveté. If we could really take quite literally the 
command to love our neighbor, then we would begin to under- 
stand his point of view. If we once understood this point of 
view, what new vistas of insight might be opened to our startled 
gaze! Perhaps we would learn things about him which escape 
the prudent of this world! 

It seems to me from the above considerations that the 
methodology appropriate for the sociologist is rather different 
from the methodology of other disciplines. To resume it briefly, 
the sociologist must begin by mastering everything that phi- 
losophy can teach him and everything that can be learned from 
the collection of data by the most approved scientific methods. 
When he has acewmplished this, he will find that he is still far 
from solving the most pressing problems of society. He will 
therefore be forced to make what are called unanalyzed judg- 
ments, that is, statements which cannot be rigorously demon- 
strated by the dialectic-scientific method. This appears 
arbitrary, yet the sociologist may have confidence in his 
unanalyzed judgments under two conditions. First, he must 
be sure that he has a good background of expert knowledge in 
relevant fields. Second, he must cleanse his heart of hatred, 
and approach the problem with a certain naive sympathy for 
all humanity, enemies as well as friends. 

It seems to me that this method is a timely one. Already 
we are in full revolt against the coldly intellectual attitude of 
the old world which crumbled about our ears in 1929. It was 
a world with supreme confidence in the potency of purely 
scientific methodology. The poor were treated by scientific 
social work. Business men felt that they had worked out the 
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ultimate and perfect economy. Everywhere the world had 
crystallized into something that was cold and unfeeling and 
unsympathetic and self-sufficient. 

The revolt has not always been a wise one. Perhaps the 
most striking phenomenon of the new day has been the Nazi 
revolt in Germany. Here is a revolt against intellectualism, 
which has swept away the good with the evil. Here is a revolt 
against the rationalization of industry, which has resulted in 
regimentation. Here is an attempt to renew the deep romantic 
heart of the German nation, but it has resulted at the same 
time in a general intensification of European nationalism. 

Cannot we join in the modern revolt against intellectualism 
without stultifying ourselves? I think we can if we content 
ourselves with a modest use of the unanalyzed judgment under 
the restrictions herein outlined and without forgetting that the 


ultimate justification of our conclusions rests on unmodified 
Aristotelian logic, though the logic be sometimes hidden. Can 
not we revolt against the scale of values of the dead world of 


the nineteen-twenties, without setting up a new set of false 
gods? I think we can if we have the moral stamina to love 
our enemies — a breath-taking heroism, indeed, but an essential 
one. Along such lines, I think we can work constructively in 
the spirit of the new age, without losing touch with reality. 


Pavut Forrey. 
The Catholic University of America. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE ALLEGORIAE SUPER 
VETUS ET NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 


ORKS of unquestionable importance during the Middle 
Ages naturally claim the attention of those interested 
in mediaeval thought. These Allegoriae, a treatise on the 
spiritual or figurative senses of Scripture,’ are such a work. 
They have been preserved to us in more than one hundred 
MSS, in many of which they are associated with the Historia 
Scholastica of Peter Comestor.*? The large number of MSS of 
this work and its association with the mediaeval textbook of 
sacred history witness to its popularity during the Middle Ages 
and also to the fact that it was most probably used extensively 
in the classroom. This treatise, therefore, is of more than 
passing interest to those who want to know more about the 
mediaeval theological curriculum. 
But despite the importance of these Allegoriae during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, their author has never been 


definitely determined. They have been published in the 
Patrologia latina among the doubtful works of Hugh of Saint 
Victor,*® but both Hugh and his successor Richard of Saint 
Victor, Peter Comestor, Peter of Poitiers, the chancellor of 
Paris, and Peter the Chanter are the writers to whom rubrica- 
tors and historians have attributed them.* Consequently, a great 
deal of discussion has turned about their authorship. 


* These senses were allegorical, tropological and anagogical. They were 
meanings of Scripture over and above the historical sense of the text. 

* PL. 198, 1053-1722. 

* PL. 175, 634-828. The Allegoriae in Joannem and the Epistles of Saint 
Paul found in columns 827-924 do not belong to this work. 

“The attribution of this work to Peter of Poitiers is found mainly in 
literary tradition, and has been made without serious study of its author- 
ship. Only one MS—Roy. 2DXII of the British Museum — bears his 
name. This MS, which dates from the twelfth century, was originally 
anonymous, and a later hand added the rubric: Allegoriae magistri Petri 
Pictaviensis (fol. lra). The claims of Peter the Chanter are even less well 
founded, and F. Gutjahr in his Petrus Cantor —Sein Leben und Seine 
Schriften (Graz, 1899) 71, has definitely rejected the Allegoriae as a work 
of this master. 209 


- 
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B. Hauréau was the first to give serious thought to this 
problem.’ He considered only the evidence in favor of Hugh 
and Richard of Saint Victor, though he noted that in a few 
MSS the Allegoriae are attributed to Peter Comestor and also 
to a magister Petrus. After giving most of his attention to 
Richard, Hauréau finally concluded that Hugh of Saint Victor 
was the author of this allegorical treatise. He was led to this 
conclusion by the following considerations: Stephen of Bourbon 
in his De septem donis spiritus * and Sixtus of Sienna’ attribute 
the Allegoriae to Hugh; the work is written in the style of Hugh 
and not in that of Richard; the Didascalion of Hugh is found 
in part (the entire second book) in the first book of the 
Allegoriae; the tradition of Saint Victor’s has most frequently 
preferred to place this work under the name of Hugh; in many 
MSS the Allegoriae, though anonymous, are found with other 
works of Hugh; and finally, a passage in the prologue to the 
De Sacramentis of Hugh, Hauréau believed to allude to the 
Allegoriae.* It is to be remarked that the testimony of a manu- 
script tradition is not found among these reasons. This is 
becevs \ not a single MS originally attributed this work to 
Hugh.° 

° Les euvres de Hugues de Saint Victor. Hssai critique, nouvelle edition 
(Paris, 1886), 33-53. 

* Edited in part by Lecoy de la Marche under the title, Anecdotes his- 
toriques, legendes et apologues tirés du recueil inédit d’Etienne de Bourbon 


(Paris, 1877). The attribution of the Allegoriae to Hugh is not had in 
this work. 

7 Bibliotheca ex praecipuis catholicae ecclesiae auctoribus collecta 
(Naples, 1742), 2 vol. in fol. I, 395. 

* The passage in question reads: “Cum de prima eruditione sacri eloquii 
quae in historica constat lectione compendiosum volumen prius dictassem, 
hoc nune et secundum eruditionem, quae in allegoria est, introducendis 
praeparavi.” Here Hauréau sees an allusion to the two parts of the 
Excerptionum libri XXIV, the historical part (Excerptiones priores) and 
the allegorical part (Allegoriae super Vetus et Novum Testamentum). 
The meaning of this allusion will become clear later in this paper. A criti- 
cism of Hauréau’s interpretation of this passage and also of the other 
reasons which led him to attribute the Allegoriae to Hugh of Saint Victor 
will be given in the concluding part of this study. 

*The only MSS I found in which the Allegoriae are attributed to Hugh 
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I have said that Hauréau noted that a few MSS attributed 
this work to Peter Comestor. Since he wrote, many more such 
MSS have been discovered. In a recent article Father R. M. 
Martin set forth this manuscript evidence in support of this 
author.’ Dr. A. Landgraf, while not accepting the attribution 
of the Allegoriae to Comestor, strengthened the thesis of Father 
Martin by citing several more MSS which bear his name.” 


of S. Victor are, Paris, lat. 13454 fol. 49rb (XII cent.) ; lat. 14504 fol. 2ra 
(XIV); and London, Brit. Mus.; Roy. 8FI (Table of contents) (XIIIin.). 
In both Paris MSS the name of Hugh is in a second and later hand. In 
Roy. 8FI a later hand has substituted his name for that of Richard. 
Hence in the sense of an original attribution, I can say with C. Oudin, 
“Nullum enim vidi MS codicem Collectanei huius qui Hugoni Victorino 
adscribuit. . . .” (Commentarius de scriptoribus ecclesiae antiquis, 
Lipsiae, 1722), 3 vol. II, 1150. 

1° “ Notes sur l’euvre littéraire de Pierre le Mangeur ”, Rech. theol. anc. 
et med., III (1931), 56-57. Father Martin gives the following MSS: 
Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Misc. 422 (XII cent.), Cambridge, Pembroke College, 
27 and 225 (XIII), Paris, lat. 585 (XIII) and Dublin, Trinity College, 117 
(XIV). He also says Oxford, Bodl. Laud. Misc. 270, fol. 172 (XIII cent.) 
has the rubric: eiusdem Petri (trecensis dicti Comestoris) Allegoriarum 
libri XI cum prologo et capitulis. I have examined this MS and found no 
such rubric. One must be careful to distinguish between manuscript 
attributions and attributions made by the compilers of catalogues. Finally 
he calls attention to 7 MSS containing Allegoriae Petri Comestoris super 
historiam which formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury. 

11 “ Recherches sur les écrits de Pierre le Mangeur ”, Rech. theol. anc. et 
med., III (1931), 359. Dr. Landgraf gives the following MSS: London, Brit. 
Mus., Roy. 5AIX, 8DXV, and Harl. 104, all of the thirteenth century. He 
gives also London, Brit. Mus., Roy. lOAIV, Harl. 23 and 1298; Cambridge, 
Univ, Lib. 16 (Dd. I. 16). MS Roy. 10AIV is anonymous. On a small 
piece of parchment attached to fol. 1 is the rubric: Distinctiones item 
allegoria ma(gi)stri. Warner-Gilson’s Catalogue of Western MSS in the 
Old Reyal and King’s Collections, I, 301, has added the name Petri. MS 
Dd. I. 16, I found to be anonymous. MSS Harl. 23 and 1298 are both 
attributed to a magister Petrus, but this master is not necessarily Comestor. 
Finally, Dr. Landgraf gives the following MSS as having the rubric, 
Allegoriae Petri Comestoris super historias: London, Brit. Mus., Roy. 
4DVII and 7BVI (XIII cent.) and Cambridge, Peterhouse, 59 and 99 
(XIV-XV) Roy. 4DVII and 7BVI are anonymous, though Warner-Gilson, 
op. cit., I, 90, attributes the Allegoriae in 4DVII to Peter Comestor because 
of mistakingly supposing that the opening words of its prologue, “In 
praecedentibus premissa discriptione . . .” refer back to the Historia 
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My own researches have brought to light still other such MSS.” 
And finally, we may add seven MSS which bear simply the 
name, Magister Petrus.’* The result is that many more MSS 
attribute this work to Peter Comestor than to any other author. 

Besides the evidence of the MSS, Father Martin has brought 
forward three internal arguments to support the opinion that 
Comestor is the author of this work. First, he sees at the 
outset of the Historia the Allegoriae announced as the second 
part of a tripartite work, which the author plans to write.” 
In this division of the complete work is found the explanation 
of the title given to the Allegoriae in some MSS, Allegoriae 
historiarum magistri Petri Comestoris. Secondly, he sees 
references to the Historia in the Allegoriae. Thus in book 
IIc. 15 we read, “ Nota est historia de Joseph . . .”** and 
in book IIT 1, Nota est historia de nativitate Moisi . . .” *° 


Scholastica, which precedes the Allegoriae in the MS. Peterhouse, 59 and 
99, have respectively the rubrics, Eapliciunt allegorie super historias (fol. 
50vb), and Hec sunt allegorie historiarum veteri Testamenti. The Petri 
Comestoris is not found in either MS. 

Oxford, Bodl. 711 (S.C.2617), fol. 203ra: Incipit prologus Petri 
Comestoris in libro allegoriarum; 723 (S.C. 2650), fol. 136ra (attribution 
to Comestor in a second and later hand); 867 (S.C.2746), fol. 299ra: 
Explicit allegoria magistri Petri manducatoris; Paris, lat. 13442, fol. 63ra: 
Expositio dominice orationis secundum mag. P. manducatorem; Rouen, 
112, fol. lr: Petri comestoris allegorie in vetus et novum Testamentum 
(second and later hand). According to the catalogues the Allegoriae are 
attributed to Peter Comestor also in Assisi, Bibl. Segreta, 117: Bruges, 
87; Brussels, Bibl. Roy., 1420 (10106-10113), fol. 56r; Prague, Public 
Lib., III D. 17, fol. 38rb; and Prague, Library of the Metropolitan 
Chapter, O. LXIII, fol. 115ra. All these are MSS of the thirteenth century, 
except the last two which date from the fourteenth and the fifteenth 
centuries, respectively. 

** London, Brit. Mus., Harl. 23, fol. lra, Harl. 1298, fol. lra, Roy. 7CII 
(attribution apparently by a librarian), and Paris, lat. 14923, fol. 420r of 
the thirteenth century; Douai, 390, fol. lr and Oxford, Bodl. 848 (S. C. 
2601), fol. 166r of the fourteenth century; and Troyes, 1168, fol. lr and 
2205 of the fifteenth century. 

** PL. 198, 1053-1054: Coenaculi huius tres sunt partes, fundamentum, 
paries, tectum. Historia fundamentum est .. . Allegoriae paries super- 
innitens . . . Tropologiae doma culmini superpositum. 

PL. 175, 651C. Tbid., col. 653D. 
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From these references he concludes that one author wrote both 
works. Finally, textual similarities in the Historia and the 
Allegoriae indicate that they had a common author. 

To these internal arguments of Father Martin, I may add 
an external witness in favor of Peter Comestor. The Hulogium 
historiarum sive temporis chronicon ab orbe condito usque ad 
annum Domini 1366 has this notice under the year 1168: 
Floruit his diebus in Francia Petrus Comestor qui utriusque 
testamenti historiam contextuit quae vocatur Scholastica His- 
toria; scripsit et Allegorias veteris et novi Legis et sermones 
insignes.** 

To understand the manuscript and literary tradition which 
attribute the Allegoriae to Richard of Saint Victor, it is neces- 
sary to call attention to a fact which is recognized by everyone 
today, though Father Martin has ignored it, namely, that this 
treatise is but the second part of a longer work, of which the 
first part is an historical treatise published in the Patrologia 
latina under the title Hxcerptionum priorum libri.* These 
two treatises are unquestionably by a single author,”® and hence 


+7 Edited by F. S. Hayden (London, 1858), (RBMES, 9), in 3 vol. III, 
86. This chronicle is by a monk of Malmesbury. It originally went to the 
year 1386, and its author is a contemporary of the last events chronicled. 
His source for the year 1168 is not indicated. There is a first continuation 
for the years 1386-1413, and a second continuation giving the history of the 
popes from 1362-1440. 

PL. 177, 191-284. 

*° That the Eacerptiones priores and the Allegoriae are parts of one work 
by a single author is easily seen from their prologues (PL. 177, 191-192 
and PL. 175, 633-634, respectively). In the prologue to the Eacerptiones 
priores the author divides his work into two parts. The first, in ten books, 
treats of the origin and division of the Arts, geography, and the history of 
the world from creation to the author’s time; the second, in fourteen books, 
gives allegorical and tropological interpretations of Scripture. Of the 
fourteen books of the second part I-IX are on the Old Testament and XI- 
XIV on the Gospels. Book X contains “sermones diversos singulos de 
materia sua editos.” This division of books and subject-matter is veritied 
for the Eacerptiones in the Patrologia latina. For the Allegoriae, however, 
two exceptions occur. First, the tenth book is missing. It is also wanting 
in many MSS. But it is not lost, as has been asserted, for it is found in 
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if we can establish the authorship of the Excerptiones priores 
we ipso facto establish the authorship of the Allegoriae. 

Who then wrote the Excerptiones priores? Turning first to 
literary tradition, we find that it has constantly attributed this 
treatise to Richard of Saint Victor. Vincent of Beauvais,” and 
Alberic of Trois-Fontaines,”* who wrote in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, place it among his works. Then Hauréau says that John 
of Saint Victor (+1229) in a catalogue of works and William of 
Saint-Laud (+1349) in his Hlogia quatuor patrum Victort- 
norum, agree in attributing the Hxcerptiones to him.” This 
tradition has been continued by a number of more recent literary 
historians. 

Despite this constant literary tradition, C. Ottaviano has 
recently called gravely in doubt this attribution of the Excerp- 
tiones priores to Richard of Saint Victor, though he does not 
reject it altogether. His doubts about this attribution are 
founded on two facts. First of all, in book X c. 10 the chronicle 
of the successors of Charles the Simple extends to Philip IT, 


son of Louis the Young. But Philip II (1180-1223) had not 
yet ascended the throne at the time of Richard’s death in 1173. 
Moreover, there are many expressions, according to Oudin,”* 


place in Rheims, 465 (F. 463), Tours, 360, Paris, lat. 2585 and 2586. Also 
in Paris, lat. 2587, this book of sermons is found separated from the 
Allegoriae (fol. 38ra-53vb), but the rubric has: Incipi(un)t capitula libri 
decimi. Finally in Brit. Mus., Roy. 8DXV, we find this tenth book in place; 
20 sermons are announced but only 4 are given. Secondly 8 books of 
Allegoriae in Novum Testamentum are given instead of 4 on the Gospels. 
Book V is on the Gospel of St. John and books VI-VIII on the Epistles of 
St. Paul. These books are not found in any of the MSS of this work. 
Before book V in the Patrologia we read: Nec est Hugonis, imo nec excerp- 
tionum compilatoris. 

2° Speculum historiale, XXVIII, ec. 58. 

24 MGH. SS. XXIII, 736, 47-49; 843, 44-47. 

22 B. Hauréau, Les euvres de Huguec de Saint Victor, 47. I was unable 
to verify these attributions. 

%3 Riccardo di 8S. Vittore (Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei 
Lincei: Classe di Scienze morali, Storiche e Filogiche, Series VI, vol. IV, 
fase. V), (Roma: Dott. Giovanni Bardi, 1933), 427-429. 

3* De scriptor. eccles., II, 1152. 
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which seem to indicate that the author was writing during the 
reign of Philip II. Secondly, the style, forma mentis, and 
cultural inheritance are not those of Richard, who never bothered 
about writing on historical matters, mechanics or natural 
science. 

We shall return to these internal arguments advanced by 
Ottaviano, after seeing the manuscript tradition of the Excerp- 
tiones priores. This tradition is unanimously in favor of 
Richard of Saint Victor as author of this work.” 

First of all, there are several MSS in which the Excerptiones 
priores are found without the Allegoriae and in which they are 
attributed to Richard.” Then an even larger number of MSS 
contain both treatises under his name.*’ At this point, let me 
say that Hauréau knew almost all these MSS, but in his dis- 
cussion of them he was primarily interested in showing that 
Paris, lat., 2585, 2586, and 2587, dating from the fourteenth 
century, are suspect because of the incompetence of the sixteenth 
century librarians of the Sorbonne, to which these MSS formerly 
belonged.** Frankly, I fail to see the point of his argument, 
for the rubric attributions in question were made in the four- 
teenth and not the sixteenth century. But of far greater import 
is the fact that Hauréau failed entirely to remark that these 
fourteenth century MSS simply continue a tradition which 
dates from the twelfth century. In this tradition are Amiens, 
225 and Toulouse, 207 of the twelfth century, Rheims, 465 
(F. 463) and Tours, 361 of the thirteenth century, Tours, 260 


*° This statement is based upon an examination of the catalogues of all 
the principal libraries of Europe and a personal study of a large number 
of MSS. 

*° Erfurt, Amplon. Q. 168, fol. 149; Paris, lat. 12387, and Thomas 
Phillips Library, 4653. 

#7 Amiens, 255 and Toulouse, 207 of the twelfth century; Oxford, Bodl. 
Lib., Laud. Misc, 289, Paris, lat. 17470; Rheims, 465 (F. 463) and Tours, 
361 of the thirteenth century; Tours, 360 of the thirteenth-fourteenth cen- 
tury; and Paris, lat. 2585, 2586, and 2587 of the fourteenth century. 

*° B. Hauréau, op. cit., 43-44. 
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of the thirteenth-fourteenth century, and Paris, lat., 2585, 2586, 
2587, of the fourteenth century. The proof of this tradition is 
found in the rubrics of these MSS, as can be seen from the 
following examples: 


XII Century 
Amiens 225 
fol. 1r: Incipit prologus magistri Richardi canonici Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis. 
fol. 2v: Incipit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi. Prima pars 
continet originem et discretionem artium... . 
fol. 41r: Incipit prologus in partem secundam. 
fol. 43v: Incipit pars secunda continens allegoriarum .. . mys- 
teria... 
fol. 185r: Explicit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi canonici 
Sancti Victoris Parisiacensis. 


XIII Century 
Rheims, 465 (F. 463) 
fol. 1r: Incipit prologus magistri Richardi canonici Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis. Incipit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi. Pars 
prima continet originem et discretionem artium... . 
fol. 53v: Incipit prologus in partem secundam. Incipit pars secunda 
continens allegoriarum . . . mysteria. ... 
fol. 185r: Explicit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi, canonici 
Sancti Victoris Parisiensis. 


XIV CrentTurRY 
Paris, lat. 2585 


fol. 1ra: Incipit prologus magistri Richard: canonici Sancti Victoris 
Parisiensis. 

fol. 3ra: Incipit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi. Pars prima 
continet originem et discretionem artium. .. . 

fol. 51ra: Incipit prologus in partem secundam. Incipit pars se- 
cunda continens allegoriarum . . . mysteria. .. . 

fol. 197vb: Explicit liber exceptionum magistri Richardi canonici 
Sancti Victoris Parisiacensis. 


This manuscript tradition, which from the twelfth century 
onward attributes the Excerptiones priores, and also the Alle- 


* 
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goriae, to Richard of Saint Victor, has never been studied by 
those who have discussed the authorship of these treatises. 
It is, however, an exceptionally strong proof that this master 
wrote the complete work of which they are parts. Inversely, 
the fact that no MS of the Excerptiones attributes them either 
to Hugh of Saint Victor or to Peter Comestor is the greatest 
argument against attributing the Allegoriae to either of these 
masters, fer the Allegoriae cannot be separated from the 
Excerptiones. 

Moreover, in the light of this manuscript tradition, together 
with the literary tradition, which we have seen, the claim of 
Richard to the authorship of the Excerptiones is not invalidated 
by the internal arguments against it advanced by Ottaviano. 
As to the first of these arguments, we can legitimately suppose 
that a later scribe continued the list of successors of Charles the 
Simple up to Philip IT. First of all, the last five kings of this 
list are given in a single sentence, and it would have been an 
easy matter to add one or more names.** Furthermore, Oudin 
mentions having seen a MS in the Vatican (Reg. lat. unidenti- 
fied) in which this list closes with Louis the Fat. ca. 1135.°° 
I do not know what passages in the Hxcerptiones Oudin believed 
to indicate that the treatise was composed during the reign of 
Philip II. But if Oudin was not simply mistaken, we can see 
in these passages also the additions of a later scribe. As to the 
second of these arguments, which I consider the more important, 
it can be pointed out that the author wrote this work at the 
request of a young friend, who seems to have been just begin- 
ning his scriptural studies. Consequently he expressly says in 
his prologue that his style will be simple and concise, lest pro- 
lixity confuse the one for whom he was writing.** This may 


2° PL. 177, 284D: Post hunc (Robertum) fuerunt isti Henricus, Philippus, 
Ludovicus grossus, Ludovicus junior, et Philippus. 

°° Supplementum de scriptor. eccles., 401. 

** PL. 177, 191-192: Accipe, charissimi frater, excerptionum munus quod 
postulasti.... Sacrorum namque librorum fertiles agros pervolantes et ex 
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well explain why the style of the Excerptiones differs from that 
of Richard in his other works. Also his writing in response 
to a definite request may easily have prompted Richard to treat 
of subjects which he otherwise would not have dealt with. And 
since his intellectual heritage came from Hugh of Saint Victor, 
it should not have been difficult for him to write of history, 
mechanics and natural science. 

Thus far we have seen the MSS which contain the Excerp- 
tiones priores without the Allegoriae and more especially the 
MSS which contain both treatises under the name of Richard. 
To these we must now add the MSS which attribute to him the 
Allegoriae apart from the Excerptiones. These are: London, 
Brit. Mus., Roy. 8FI and Troyes, 1365 of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; Paris, lat. 2584 and 15254 of the fourteenth century. 
Roy. 8FI originally had the name of Richard in the table of 
contents, but a later hand substituted the name of Hugh, as I 
pointed out above. Troyes, 1365 comes from Clairvaux, and 
Hauréau acknowledged its importance. Paris, lat. 2584 is in 
the same tradition as lat. 2585, 2586 and 2587. The attribution 
in Paris, lat. 15254 is in a second hand, most probably of the 
fourteenth century. 

A final bit of manuscript evidence may be cited in confirma- 
tion of the belief that these Allegoriae are rightly to be held as 
the work of Richard of Saint Victor. MS 179 (137) of the 
Mazarine Library in Paris is a thirteenth century compilation 
of extracts culled from a number of twelfth century writers, 
of whom St. Bernard, St. Peter Damien, Peter Lombard, 
Stephen Langton, and both Hugh and Richard of Saint Victor 
are the best known. In each instance the name of the author 
from whom the extract has been taken is given in the margin. 
On fol. 1ra we read: 


eis optima quaeque colligentes, pauca vel nulla simplicitati tuae sacrae 
Scripturae lectionem ingredienti necessaria praetermittimus. . .. Quod 
vero in singulis capitulis brevitati studemus. Ideo facimus ne imper- 
fectionem inchoationis tuae verbis prolivioribus oneremus. 
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In principio creavit Deus celum et terram. Celum spiritus, terra 
corpus, quia sicut celum terra sublimius et solidius, sic excellentior ct 
dignior corpore est spiritus. Mundus in prima confusione est homo in 
sua iniquitate, et Deus in medio confusione (sic) lucem primariam 
creat quando peceatorem diversis confusum sceleribus lucis intime 
radiis illustrat, ut quid sit, quid esse debeat, agnoscat, et ad normam 
recte vivendi semetipsum disponat. Significat itaque lux primaria 
cognitionem peccati. 


And in the margin alongside this passage is written: 
Ricardus quomodo prima creatio mortaliter agitur in nobis. 


We recognize in this passage the beginning of the second 
chapter of the first book of the Allegoriae.** Consequently, the 
author of this thirteenth century compilation, who borrowed 
from almost all the celebrated writers of the century preceding, 
Hugh of Saint Victor included, regarded the Allegoriae as the 
work of Richard of Saint Victor. 

In conclusion to this study, an appraisal must be given of the 
reasons which led Hauréau to ascribe the Allegoriae to Hugh 


of Saint Victor and Father Martin to believe that they belonged 
to Peter Comestor. 


First of all, Hauréau does not tell us why the testimony of 
Stephen of Bourbon (+1260) and Sixtus of Sienna (+1569) is 
to be accepted rather than that of Vincent of Beauvais (+1264), 
John of Saint Victor (+1229) and William of Saint-Laud 
(+1349). Then his argument drawn from the style of the 
Allegoriae is adequately answered, I believe, by the passage 
from the prologue to the Excerptiones, which was cited above.** 
Thirdly, it is a bit surprising that Hauréau should have found 
it shocking that Richard would have borrowed the entire second 
book from Hugh’s Disascalion without any reference to his 
source. It is certain that neither Richard of Saint Victor nor 
any other twelfth century writer had the ideas of literary 
ownership and propriety with which this nineteenth century 


*2 PL. 175, 636A. ** Supra, note 31. 
3 
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writer would credit them. Mediaeval works are filled with 
longer or shorter passages taken from other writers, and it is 
rather cause for surprise when an author does indicate the work 
or master from whom he has borrowed. As to his statement 
that the tradition of Saint Victor’s has most often preferred to 
place both these treatises under the name of Hugh, I was unable 
to verify it. John of Saint Victor and William of Saint-Laud 
were both in this tradition, and they attribute the Excerptiones 
priores to Richard. In any case, even the tradition of Saint 
Victor’s must give way before the clear manuscript tradition, 
which declares Richard to be the author of the complete work. 
Then, the fact that the Allegoriae are frequently found with 
works of Hugh in the MSS would be a strong confirmatory 
argument, were there a manuscript tradition attributing this 
work to him, and were there not a strong manuscript tradition 
giving the work to another author. But, as I have already 
remarked, an extensive search failed to bring to light one MS 
in which the Allegoriae were originally attributed to Hugh. 


Hence it is my belief that this treatise is often found with works 
of Hugh because it is closely akin to several of his works, and 
not unfrequently works similar in nature were copied into the 
same MS. 

Finally, Hauréau cites a passage from the prologue to the 
De Sacramentis, in which Hugh of Saint Victor writes: 


Cum igitur de prima eruditione sacri eloquii, quae in historica con- 
stat lectione, compendiosum volumen prius dictassem, hoe nunc ad 
secundam eruditionem, quae in allegoria est, introducendis praeparavi.*4 


In this passage he sees an allusion to the Excerptiones priores 
and to the Allegoriae. Hence he would ascribe these treatises 
to the author of the De Sacramentis. But why suppose that in 
saying, “hoc nunc ad secundam eruditionem, quae in allegoria 
est, introducendis praeparavi”, Hugh of Saint Victor was 


** PL. 176, 183-184. 
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referring to the Allegoriae? The obvious sense of the phrase 
is that the author is speaking of the De Sacramentis, in the 
prologue to which the passage is found. If this work is not 
conceived in precisely the same mould as other allegorical 
treatises of the time, its title, De Sacramentis, nevertheless 
reveals to us its allegorical nature. As a matter of fact, a goodly 
number of purely allegorical interpretations are found in the 
work. It is consequently clear, I believe, that the allegorical 
work, of which there is question in the passage cited, is the 
De Sacramentis, both by reason of the passage being found in 
the prologue to this treatise, and because the nature of this work 
would have permitted the author to consider it as an allegorical 
writing. JI frankly admit that J do not know to what historical 
work Hugh of Saint Victor was referriug im the first part of 
this citation. But having shown that Hauréau was mistaken 
in seeing therein an allusion to our Allegoriae, we are certainly 
not obliged to suppose that Hugh was speaking of the 
Excerptiones priores. 

In reference to the first internal argument of Father Martin, 
Dr. Landgraf has already pointed out that the text cited from 
the Historia Scholastica does not oblige us to see therein the 
intention of Peter Comestor to write also allegorical and tropo- 
logical treatises. He simply announces the threefold division 
of Scripture study, as commonly accepted at the time, without 
binding himself to treat the last two divisions.** I may add 
that in this text Comestor merely uses a metaphor found in 
other writings of the period.** Secondly, the expressions, “ Nota 
est historia, etc.” in the Allegoriae are probably references 
to the Historia Scholastica, but from this it by no means 


*° A. Landgraf, “ Recherches sur les ecrits de Pierre le Mangeur ”, Rech. 
theol, anc. et med., III (1931), 361. 

8° The earliest mediaeval work in which I have found this metaphor is 
the Didascalion of Hugh of Saint Victor, VI cc 2 and 3; PL. 176, 799B and 
801CD. In a little different form this metaphor is found in the Moralia 
of St. Gregory the Great (Epistola Missoria c. 3; PL. 75, 513C). 
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follows that the same author wrote both works. Anyone writing 
an allegorical interpretation of Joseph and Moses would natur- 
ally have referred to the history of these personages.*’ The 
same criticism may be offered in regard to the textual similari- 
ties found in these treatises. They do not necessarily prove an 
identity of authorship. Such textual similarities are often 
found in mediaeval writings, the authors of which are known 
to be certainly distinct. Since the allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture had always to be based upon the historical sense of the 
text, we would expect to find these similarities in the Allegoriae 
and the Historia. In fact, Dr. Landgraf interprets the title 
Allegoriae historiarum magistri Petri Comestoris to mean 


“ Allegories on the Histories of Peter Comestor.” ** 
Tho intornal arguments of Father Martin, therefore, do not 


prove Peter Comestor to have been the author of the Allegoriae. 
On the other hand, Dr. Landgraf has called attention to a bit of 
evidence which strongly confirms the belief that he was not their 
author. In 1193 Stephen Langton wrote a gloss on the Historia 


Scholastica.*° At that time the Allegoriae had already been 
written, since they are found in British Museum, Roy. 7F XIII, 
which dates from 1191. Langton, nevertheless, was able to 
write that though Comestor had perhaps intended to compose 
an allegorical treatise, he (Langton) had not found that he had 


realized this purpose.*° 


But if we reject the opinion that Peter 

87 A. Landgraf, loc. cit., 362, admits that these expressions refer to the 
Historia Scholastica. I have found no proof, however, that the mere use 
of the term historia in twelfth century literature was accepted as referring 
to the historical treatise of Peter Comestor. 

88 Tbid., 361-362. 

*° Lacombe-Smalley, Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen 
Langton (reprinted from the Archives d’histoire doctrinale et littéraire du 
moyen age), (Paris, 1932), 21 ff. 

“° Paris, lat. 14414, fol. 115ra: Quatuor praemisse species sacre Scrip- 
ture circa unum notari possunt: Jerusalem quantum historiam civitas 
terrestris, allegorice est ecclesia militans, anagogice ecclesia triumphans, 
tropologice anima fidelis. (De) prima loquend(um) proposuerat enim 
forsitan componere allegorias, quod tamen non invenimus fecisse magis- 
trum. Lacombe-Smalley, op. cit., 44; A. Landgraf., loc. cit., 361. 
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Comestor wrote these Allegories, we must explain why so many 
MSS attribute this work to him. A satisfactory explanation of 
this fact is to be found, I believe, in the relations of the Alle- 
goriae to the Historia Scholastica, which, the history of the 
Acts of the Apostles excepted, is the unquestioned work of 
Comestor. 

Writing of Oxford, Bodleian Library, Laud. Mise. 422, 
Hauréau supposed that the scribe of this volume simply con- 
fused the Allegoriae with the Historia, the two works resembling 
one another closely enough to make possible such a confusion at 
a time when other less excusable errors were frequently made.** 
For the MS in question this supposition is plausible. I do not 
believe, however, that an outright confusion of the two works 
was in any general way the origin of the attribution of the 
Allegoriae to Comestor. In fact, several MSS, in which the 
work is attributed to this master, contain also the Historia 
Scholastica.*® Hence in the case of these MSS there is no 
question of a confusion of the two works. 

Dr. Landgraf advances a possible origin of this attribution in 
supposing that this work was but an allegorical treatise on the 
Historia of Comestor, and that tradition came gradually to 
ascribe the Allegoriae to the author of the Historia. This theory 
is strengthened by several MSS having precisely this rubric— 
Allegorie historiarum (or super historias) Petri Comestoris.” 

A third explanation of this attribution is to be found in the 
close relationship of historical and allegorical interpretation of 
Scripture in mediaeval teaching. Citations might be multiplied 
in which the Schoolmen insist that the historical sense of the 
text must form the basis of the allegorical sense, and that with- 
out a competent knowledge of sacred history, it were foolhardy 


“. B. Hauréau, Les euvres de Hugues de Saint-Victor, 45. 

** Oxford, Bodl. Lib., Bod]. 711 (S.C. 2617), Dublin, Trinity College, 117, 
Paris, lat. 16492. 

** Assisi, Bibl. Segreta, 117, Cambridge, Pembroke College, 27, London, 
Brit. Mus., Roy. 8DXV, Dublin, Trinity College, 117. 
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to allegorize.“* Hence the closest relations existed between 
history and allegory in the Schools. The historical treatise 
par excellence throughout the Middle Ages, the textbook of the 
science of history, was the Historia Scholastica. On the other 
hand the Allegoriae super Vetus et Novum Testamentum seem 
very probably to have enjoyed a similar réle in the science of 
allegory. Thus it was but natural that these works be closely 
associated, and that they often be contained in the same manu- 
scripts. And as a matter of fact we do find them together very 
frequently.** It therefore seems quite probable that the attribu- 
tion of the Allegoriae to Comestor was in large measure due to 
an error of the scribes, who, finding this treatise so often joined 
with the Historia Scholastica, came to ascribe the two works to 
the same author. The probability of such an error is heightened 
by the fact that the second prologue to the Allegoriae, which 
was often the only prologue given, begins: In precedentibus 
premissa descriptione originis et discretione artium et quorum- 
dam aliorum, ortum, cursum, et occasum omnium regnorum ab 
inito usque ad nos disposuimus. Scribes naturally concluded, 
therefore, that the in precedentibus referred to the Historia 
Scholastica, since this work was so often found preceding the 
Allegoriae in the MSS. Modern scholars have made precisely 
this mistake,*® and the scribes of the Middle Ages were even 
more liable to commit the same error. 


** Didascalion of Hugh of Saint Victor, VI, c. 3; PL. 176, 799B: Neque 
ego te perfecte subtilem posse fieri puto in allegoria, nisi prius fundatus 
fueris in historia... . Scio quosdam esse qui statim philosophare voluat, 
fabulas pseudo-apostolis relinquendas, aiunt. Quorum scientia formae 
asini similis est. Noli huiusmodi imitare. Allegoriae super Tabernaculum 
Moisis of Peter of Poitiers, Paris, lat. 3186: 72rb-va: Historie funda- 
mentum substernendum est ut ei innitatur firmius edificium allegorie. 

*° Cahors, 13 and London, Brit. Mus., Roy. 7F XIII of the twelfth century ; 
Alengon, 98; Cambridge, Univ. Lib. Dd. I, 16 and Peterhouse, 59; London, 
Brit. Mus., Roy. 7BVI; Oxford, Bodl. Lib. Bodl. 711 (S.C. 2617), 723 
(S. C. 2650), 777 (S.C. 2656) and 843 (SC.2576); Paris, lat. 16492 of 
the thirteenth century; Cambridge, Univ. Lib., FfIII. 7; Dublin, Trinity 
College, 117; London, Brit. Mus., Roy. 4DVII of the fourteenth century. 

** An example of this mistake by modern scholars is found in Warner- 
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At the end of this examination of the evidence on the problem 
of the authorship of the Allegoriae super Vetus et Novum 
Testamentum, we can conclude, I believe, that this treatise, 
and also its historical complement, the Hxcerptiones priores, 
should rightly be attributed to Richard of Saint Victor. 


§. Moore. 


University of Notre Dame. 


Gilson, Catalogue of Western Manuscripts in the Old Royal and King’s 
Collections, I, 90, where the Allegoriae in MS Roy. 4DVII are attributed to 
Peter Comestor, because in the manuscript the work follows the Historia 
Scholastica, and the compilers of the Catalogue have supposed that the 
opening words of the prologue to the Allegoriae: In precedentibus .. . 
referred back to the Historia. Hence the Catalogue says: “ An exposition 
of the Allegories on the Old and New Testaments by the same author (i.e. 
author of the Historia Scholastica), as is expressly stated in the prologue.” 


ANTHONY LEGRAND (1629-1699): FRANCISCAN 
AND CARTESIAN 


HEN Anthony 4 Wood wrote his account of the life of 
Samuel Parker, Bishop of Oxford from 1683 to 1687, 
he did not fail to make mention of the philosophical work which 


had been one of the means of bringing and keeping Samuel 


Parker before the public eye and its reception by the learned 
world. Wood wrote of Parker’s Disputationes de Deo et Divina 
Providentia* as follows: 


See a character of this book and its author in Dr. Henry More’s 
Praefatio generalissima set before the translation of the first tome of 
his Philosophical Volume.—Lond. 1679. fol. One Antonius le Grand a 
Cartesian philosopher of great note, now, or lately, living in London 
(author of 1. Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. Renati 
Descartes, &e. much read in Cambridge, and said in the title to be wrote 
‘in usum juventutis academicae’. 2. Historia Naturae, and thirdly of 
a small piece in tw. maintaining a great paradox, called De Carentia 
Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis, &c.) published a book against some 
passages in the said Disp. de Deo, in which our author hath impartially 
examined and deservedly censured certain principles of the Cartesian 
philosophy as grossly atheistical, and destructive of religion. This 
piece of Le Grand is entit. Apologia pro Renato Descartes &c. Lond. 
1679. oct.” 


It is with Anthony Legrand, the Cartesian philosopher of 
great note, much read at Cambridge, not with Bishop Parker, 
his adversary, that this study is concerned. Of him Anthony 
& Wood left a further bit of information, which, although in- 
correct in one item, indicates that Wood continued his interest 
in Bishop Parker’s philosophical opponent. In a manuscript 
note published by Bliss, Wood wrote: “ This Anton. Le Grand 


1Samuel Parker, Disputationes de Deo et Divina Providentia (London, 
1678). 

2 Anthony & Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, An Exact History of all the 
Writers and Bishops who have had Their Education in the University of 
Ooford (Philip Bliss ed., London: 1820), vol. IV, col. 233. 
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was born at Doway in Flanders, bred a Dominican fryar, lived 
in London several years, being there over the mission. He is 
now (Aug. 1695) tutor to the eldest son and heir of—Farmer 
of Tusmore in Com. Oxon. where he now lives.” * These pas- 
sages from the Athenae Oxonienses on Anthony Legrand are 
significant. They testify to his reputation as a philosopher in 
England during the last decades of the seventeenth century. 
They are also indicative of the personal obscurity of a man 
who was the author of a dozen other books in addition to those 
mentioned by Wood, who was known in the philosophical and 
scientific world of his time upon the continent as well as in 
England, and who was so zealous an advocate of Cartesian 
philosophy that he deserves to be called a leader in its popu- 
larization in England. 

In the fact that Anthony Legrand was a zealous Cartesian, 
coupled with the fact that he was a friar over from Douai on 
the English mission, is found reason for assigning to him a 
definite place of importance in the history of the Cartesian 
revolution. He was not a Dominican friar, as Anthony 4 Wood 
states, but a Recollect, that is, a Franciscan friar. But he was 
born at Douai and, as Hugh Tootell wrote, “ tho’ born in Doway 
yet associated himself among the English; and became a frier 
of the order of saint Francis in the said university . . . and 
afterwards, being sent upon the mission, resided chiefly in 
Oxfordshire. He lived a very studious, and retired life; and 
was the first philosopher of the age, that reduced the Cartesian 
system to the method of the schools: an attempt so much 
admired, that one of the royal society translated it into 
English from the original, which was published in elegant 
Latin.” * It is this combination, the Franciscan friar, of Flem- 
ish birth, engaged in the perilous work of a Catholic priest in 


® Wood, Loc. cit. 
*Charles Dodd (Hugh Tootell), Church History of England. 3 vols. 
(Brussels, i.e., Wolverhampton, 1737-1742), III, 489. 
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seventeenth century England but also engaged in advancing the 
cause of Cartesian philosophy, although unable to put aside as 
completely as he thought the School philosophy which he had 
learned at Douai, that makes Anthony Legrand an interesting 
and even important figure. 

The death notice of Anthony Legrand given in the Necrolog 
of the English province of the Franciscan order in the seven- 
teenth century may be taken as the chief and most accurate 
source of biographical material. It reads as follows: 


Anno Dmni 1699 die 7ma Augusti Londini apoplexia correptus Pié 
Obiit R:P:F: Antonius de Padua alias Le Grand Duacenus aetatis 
suae 71: Relig: 51: Sacerd: 46: Missionis 44: qui saepius in Anglia 
Guardiani functus officio ad Provincialatum evectus est, quem Pietas, 
Morumque innocentia Deo (uti confidimus) charum, innata Mansuetudo 
proximo amabilem, Singularis doctrina toto Litterario orbi Spectabilem 
reddiderunt; nec ingratae telluri tot praeclara talenta commisit Deus, 
hoe maxime in missione anglicana 44 annorum decursu difficillimis 
temporibus exantlati Labores testantur hoc egregia posteritati com- 
mendata ingenii monumenta leguntur, hoe denique Nobilitatis anglicanae 
pars non contemnenda quae sub institutione ejus adolevit agnoscet fate- 
bitur et Alma a Cantabrigiensis Academia quae omnia ejus opera Philo- 
sophica avide amplexa est, et ipsum auctorem ad Publicam Lectionem 
invitavit et Praevaluisset, si Catholica fuisset; fuit scilicet in utraque 
Phia veteri et Nova versatissimus, sed postremae Additior, cui multum 
contulisse decoris agnoscent omnes qui in ejus operibus versantur, hunc 
tantum virum piumque Patrem exacto tantum primo sui Provincialatus 
anno Apoplexia correptum (recepto prius quod per signa devoté petie- 
rat absolutionis beneficio Extremaeque Unctionis Sacramento) Deus 
rapuit totumque quod de illo non potuit vivere Desiit. R.I.P.5 


Compressed within the limits of this typical brief death 


notice of a seventeenth century Franciscan friar is considerable 
information concerning the life and character of Anthony 
Legrand. It gives his birthplace as Douai and indicates that he 


5 Richard Trappes Lomax, ed., Necrology of the English Province of Friars 
Minor of the Order of St. Francis, 1618-1761, Catholic Records Society, 
vol. XXIV (London: 1923), pp. 282-283. 
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was born in 1629.* At the age of twenty he joined the English 
Franciscans, made his course of studies at Saint Bonaventura’s 
convent at Douai and was ordained five years after his entrance 
into the community. It is stated by Father Thaddeus Hermans 
in his account of the second English province of the Franciscan 
order that Legrand “... was approved for preaching and 
hearing confessions in 1655, and also appointed professor of 
philosophy. Sent on the mission, and made Vicar of London 
in 1656; in this capacity he continued teaching philosophy.” * 
If Legrand was appointed professor of philosophy in 1655, it 
must have been in Saint Bonaventura’s. There does not seem 
to be ground for Dodd’s statement that Legrand “. . . was an 
eminent professor both of philosophy, and divinity,” * before 
being sent on the English mission, a statement that has been 
repeated in one form or another in several of the brief notes on 
Legrand that have been published in various bibliographical 
works and works of reference.° 


*As the Necrology states Legrand died in his seventy-first year, 
meaning that he had passed his seventieth birthday. Hence it is possible 
that he was born in 1628. The more likely date is 1629, since the year 
of his birth would be counted as his first year. Thus Legrand came to 
England in 1656 and is said to have died in his forty-fourth year on the 
mission. 

™ Thaddeus Hermans, The Franciscans in England, 1600-1850, Being an 
Authentic Account of the Second English Province of the Friars Minor. 
(London: 1898) p. 265. 

® Dodd, op. cit., p. 489. 

°Cf. H. Hozapfel, Handbuch der Geschichte des Franziskanerordens 
(Freiburg im Br.: 1909), p. 577; H. Hurter, Nomenclator Literarius 
Theologiae Catholicae (Innsbruck: 1910), vol. IV, p. 504; Servais Dirks, 
Histoire Littéraire et Bibliographique des Fréres Mineurs de VObservance 
de St.-Frangois en Belgique et dans les Pays-Bas (Antwerp: 1885), pp. 
313-315; Joseph Gillow, Bibliographical Dictionary of the English Catho- 
lics (London: 1885), vol. IV, pp. 191-192; George Oliver, Collections to- 
wards illustrating the History of the Catholic Religion in the Counties of 
Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Wilts and Gloucester (London: 1857), pp. 553 
and 569; also: Francisque Bouillier, Histoire de la philosophie cartésienne 
(Paris: 1854), vol. II, pp. 491-495; Charles de Rémusat, Histoire de Phi- 
losophie en Angleterre (Paris: 1875), pp. 138-139; J. E. Erdmann, Grun- 
driss der Geschichte der Philosophie, ed. 4 (Berlin: 1896), vol. II, pp. 36-37; 
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The work on the English mission for which Legrand volun- 
teered or was chosen in 1656 was dangerous work and continued 
to be such up to the very end of his life. The “ Second Pro- 
vince” of the Franciscans was established in 1629 to rebuild 
in part at least what had been destroyed during the course of 
the Reformation. Enjoying at first a time of comparative peace 
and safety, the Franciscan friars, in common with secular 
priests and members of other religious orders, were soon faced 
with the threat of severe and continued persecution. Between 
the years 1642 and 1646, five members of the province suffered 
martyrdom, four of these by execution, the fifth dying in 
prison.*® The story of these martyrs and their sufferings was 
spread abroad not only by spoken words but by print as well.” 
Hence when Legrand left Douai for his work in England he 
knew what dangers faced him and his associates. How actual 
and long-continued these dangers were may be seen from the 
fact that in 1653 three members of the province died in prison 
and in 1655 two more. In 1656 three others were put into 
prison, but whether they died there or not is unknown, while 
a fourth suffered a long imprisonment before being released 
to return to Douai.*” 

The restoration of Charles II brought a period of greater 
safety and peace to the Franciscans, but this too was to be 
broken by renewed persecution. At the time of the Popish Plot, 
Father John Wall, who had studied with Legrand at Douai and 
had been appointed to the English mission with him in 1656, 
was executed. Another Recollect, Father Charles Mahoney, was 
also executed, while Francis Levison died in prison. Two others 


Eng. de Seyn, Dictionnaire des Ecrivains Belges (Bruges: 1931), s.v.; D. 
N.B., s.v.; Robert Watt, Bibliotheca Britannica, Edinburgh: 1924), vol. 
I, p. 432 q. 

1° Cf. Hermans, op. cit., passim; Anna Fulton Hope, Franciscan Martyrs 
in England (London: 1878), chs. IX-XV incl. Necrology, pp. 259-260. 
11 F, Angelus Mason, Certamen Seraphicum (Douai: 1649), passim. 
12 Hope, op. cit., pp. 228-229. 
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were condemned to death but were later reprieved; three more 
were imprisoned from the time of the plot until the accession of 
James II.** During the revolution of 1688, the house and 
chapel in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields was destroyed at the cost of 
£3000 to the Franciscans.** After the Revolution arrests of the 
friars and other priests continued and in 1692 Legrand him- 
self suffered arrest, but evidently was not detained long. Under 
the date of “ Tuesday, 31 May 1692” Narcissus Luttrell put 
the following note in his diary: “ Collonel Slingsby was taken 
on Sunday in Leicester Fields, and committed; and monsieur 
Le Grand and Fitzpatrick are taken up for priests. Comtesse 
of Newburgh died the same day.” ** This arrest is an indica- 
tion of the danger in which the friars lived at that time. A 
more striking instance of this danger is found in an incident 
that attended Legrand’s election on July 9, 1698, as provincial 
of the English Franciscans. Father Paul Atkinson was sum- 
moned to attend this Provincial Chapter, but neither appeared 
at the meeting nor sent an excuse. Legrand and the others were 
not long in discovering that Father Atkinson had been accused 
as a priest by an informer and had been condemned to life im- 
prisonment in Hurst Castle. He died there, over thirty years 
later, on Oct. 15, 1729.*° 


13Cf. Necrology of the English Province of Friars Minor of the Order 
of St. Francis, for notices of Wall, Levison and the earlier martyrs. Cf. 
also Thaddeus Hermans, op. cit., passim, and Mrs. Hope, op. cit., ch. XVI. 

14 Cf. Edmund Bohun, The History of the Desertion, Or an Account of 
all the publick Affairs in England from the beginning of September 1688, 
to the 12th of February following (London: 1705), pp. 90-91: “The 
12th of December. . . . That night they demolish’d the Popish Convent 
and Chappel at St. John’s (which they had attempted before the King 
went away, and had hardly been prevented from destroying it, by the 
death of three or four Persons) the Convent and Chappel of the Fryars in 
Lincolns-Inn-Fields, and the Popish Chappels in Lime-Street and Bucklers- 
Berry and the Chappel at Wildhouse, which was the Residence of the 
Spanish Ambassador.” Gillow, op. cit., vol. I, p. 601. 

*° Narcissus Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford: 
1857), vol. II, p. 467. 
*° Cf. Necrology, pp. 300-1. 
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During the forty-four years of Legrand’s life in England, 
from the time that he arrived as a young teaching friar in 1656 
until his death as provincial at the end of the century, he was 
engaged in various executive offices in his community, as a 
teacher of philosophy, as a chaplain and tutor in the homes of 
some of the old Catholic families, and as a writer in theology 
and philosophy. The Necrology states that he served in the 
office of Guardian before being elected to the highest office in 
the province. The list of his official positions as given by 
Father Thaddeus shows him as holding office almost continu- 
ously during the latter decades of his life. ‘“ He was titular 
Guardian of London, in 1671; Definitor, 1674-1677; titular 
Guardian of London, 1678-1681; Definitor, 1683-1686; titu- 
lar Guardian of London, 1686-1692; Definitor, 1692-1695; 
titular Guardian of Oxford, 1695-1698; elected Provincial in 
1698.” ** According to this Legrand spent most of his life in 
London except for the years when he was in charge of the Ox- 
ford district of the province, the district which included the 
counties of Oxford, Berks, Bedford, Northampton, Leicester, 
Nottingham, Derby and Buckingham.” 

The Necrology also states that “ no mean part of the English 
nobility ” was instructed by Legrand and gave testimony to his 
character and ability. It is interesting to read this in connec- 
tion with Anthony 4 Wood’s statement that in 1695 Legrand 
was “ tutor to the eldest son and heir of — Farmer of Tusmore 
in com. Oxon.” According to this, Legrand was living at the 
time with the well-known Fermor family of Tusmore, whose 
members, as Gillow has said, had “. . . intermarried with the 
principal Catholic families of the kingdom, and were noted for 
their loyalty and staunch adherence to the faith, for which they 
had suffered both by fine and imprisonment.” *® The head of 


17 Hermans, op. cit., p. 265. 

18 Anthony Parkinson, Statuta Minorum Recollectorum almae Provinciae 
Angliae pro Missione (London: 1747), p. 18. 

1° Gillow, op. cit., pp. 250-251. 
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the family at the time that Legrand was resident at Tusmore 
was James Fermor, Esq., whose eldest son and heir was a boy 
named James. In the family at Tusmore there were two other 
children, a second son, Henry, and a daughter, Arabella, who 
became the immortal Belinda in Alexander Pope’s The Rape of 
the Lock.*° Pope could hardly have known Legrand himself, 
but it is not unlikely, rather it is probable, that in the close-knit 
Catholic society of the times he would have known of the friar- 
philosopher who had tutored the Fermor children and other chil- 
dren of the old Catholic families. At all events, it is pleasant 
to read a remote reference to Legrand in the lines addressed to 
Belinda in the famous poem, 


If e’er one Vision touch’d thy infant Thought, 
Of all the Nurse and all the Priest have taught.”* 


The dedications of several of Legrand’s books also possess a 
certain significance in connection with the Catholic society of 
his time in England. Thus it is evident from the dedication 


and introduction to his Scydromedia that he was on terms of 
friendship with Sir Walter Kirkham Blount,” long head of the 
famous Catholic family to which Pope’s friends, Martha and 


2°Edgar E. Estcourt and John O. Payne, The English Catholic Non- 
jurors of 1715 (London: 1886), p. 216; John O. Payne, Records of the 
English Catholics of 1715, Compiled Wholly from Original Documents 
(London: 1900), pp. 50-51. 

*1 Alexander Pope, The Rape of the Lock, Canto 1, 11. 29-30. Thomas 
Parnell, one of Pope’s most intimate friends, was also a friend of Arabella 
Fermor and addressed to her a light poem which testifies to her charm 
and popularity. It is also of interest to note, in connection with Pope, 
tuat Legrand dedicated his Institutio Philosophiae to “ Henrico St. John, 
Armig. Viro Juveni Tam Generis Nobilitate, quam Virtutum splendore 
Ornatissimo.” In his later life this Henry St. John was anything but 
philosophical or distinguished for the splendor of his virtues, but he 
became the father of the more famous Henry St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 
Pope’s philosopher-friend, “the master of the poet and the song,” accord- 
ing to the Essay on Man. 

*2Cf. John Kirk, Biographies of English Catholics in the Eighteenth 
Century (J. H. Pollen and Edwin Burton ed.) (London: 1909), p. 29. 
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Teresa Blount, belonged.** From the first book of Scydromedia 
it may be concluded further that Legrand was on familiar terms 
of friendship with Charles Berkeley, Earl of Falmouth. The 
Earl of Falmouth was not himself a Catholic but he had been 
tutored in his youth by Hugh Cressey, who entered the Church 
in 1646, became a Benedictine and survived his former pupil 
by nine years.** The Historia Sacra was dedicated to Sir Henry 
Waldegrave; ** the Philosophia Veterum to Richard Lumley, 
Lord Waterford, who renounced his religion in 1687; ** L’Epi- 
cure Spirituel to Henry Jermyn who was decidedly more 
épicure than spirituel; ** the edition of Rohault’s physics to 
Thomas Short, Charles II’s famous physician, a convert to the 
Church.** Dedications were notoriously non-altruistic in char- 
acter and purpose, but they can be indicative of some of the 
writer’s friendships and connections. This they are in the case 
of Legrand. 

After forty years spent in England as a missioner, teacher 
and writer, Legrand died in 1699. He had been elected pro- 


vincial in the previous year and in July, 1699, made a journey 


to Belgium in order to visit the houses of the order under his 


jurisdiction there.” Returning to England he suffered a stroke 


23 Cf. George Sherburn, The Early Caareer of Alexander Pope (Oxford: 
1934), passim; Anthony & Wood, op. cit., vol. III, pp. 1011-1012. 

*4 Gillow, op. cit., vol. I, pp. 592-593. 

%° —D. N. B., vol. LIV, p. 16, article “ James Waldegrave ”. 

2° D. N. B., vol. XXXIV, p. 276, article “ Richard Lumley ”. 

*7 Kirk, op. cit., p. 138; Alexander Hamilton, Memoirs of the Count de 
Gramont (Henry Vizetelly, ed.) (New York: 1889), passim. 

%° 2D. N. B., vol. LII, p. 154, article “ Thomas Short ”. 

2° Cf. Records of the Franciscan Convent at Brussels, Nieuport, Bruges, 
Winchester, And Now At Taunton, 1619-1821 (Richard Trappes-Lomax 
ed.) Catholic Records Society, vol. XXIV (London: 1923), p. 55. Also: 
“Inter hoe et captm sequens intermedium postq. fecerat visitanem in parti- 
bus Belgicis Apoplexia e vivis sublatus est R. ad. P. f. Antonius Le Grand 
Min. Proalis. piae memoriae, unde paulo post accedit ut Vicarius electus 
fuisset Proalis qui usque ad Captm. triennalem rexit Proviam de cujus 
electione habetur quod. sequr.” Acta Capitulorum (1625-1746) Mss. vol- 
ume in the Library of Saint Anthony’s Priory, Forest Gate, London. 
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of apoplexy and died on August 9. The Necrology speaks of 
his piety and innocence of life and of the natural kindness that 
made him dear to those who knew him. Beyond this there is 
little that can be surmised of his character and personality. 
Throughout his books Legrand reveals little of his own charac- 
ter, unless his complete devotion to Descartes can be said to 
throw light on bis own personality. It is only rarely that a 
passage is found that reveals Legrand’s character rather than 
merely his intellectual interests. Such a passage is one in Le 
Sage des Stoiques in which he states that although he is not a 
Molinist yet the Jansenists are too severe in most of their opin- 
ions to attract him.*° His devotion to his work is testified to by 
the offices that he held and by the number of works that he pro- 
duced during the course of his life in England. The titles, and 
places and dates of publication of these works follow. 


1. Encomium Sapientiae humilis, seu Scotus humilis eluct- 
datus. Douai, 1650. 


This work is listed here on the authority of Sbaralea-Wad- 
ding, although the present writer has been unable to locate a 
copy. Sbaralea-Wadding has the following note: “ CDLXVI. 
Antonius Le Grand Duacensis in Artesia, Belgioque natus, ex 
Recollectis provinciae Flandriae edidit latine Encomium sa- 
pientiae humilis, seu Scotus humilis elucidatus. Duaci an. 
1650. in 24., teste Petro de Alva col. 104, Militiae.” ** How- 
ever, this work is not mentioned by Duthilloeul in his catalogue 
of the books published at Douai since 1563.°* The work, if pub- 
lished in 1650, was written when Legrand was about twenty 


°° Le Sage des Stoiques, p. 69. 

*1 Fr. Jo. Hyacinthus Sbaralea, Supplementum et Castigatio ad Scrip- 
tores Trium Ordinum 8S. Francisci a Waddingo, Aliisve Descriptos cum 
Adnotationibus ad Syllabum Martyrum Eorumdem Ordinem. n. e. (Rome: 
1908), Part L, p. 80. 

H.-R. Duthilloeul, Bibliographie Douaisienne, ou Catalogue Historique 
et Raisonné des Livres Imprimés 4 Douai, depuis Vannée 1563 jusqu’ d nos 
Jours, n. e. (Douai: 1842). 
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years of age, soon after he had joined the English Franciscans. 
In that case it was probably a seminary exercise upon some sub- 
ject in Scotistic theology. 


2. Le Sage des Stoiques, ou ’ Homme sans Passions, Selon 
les Sentiments de Sénéque. La Haye, 1662. 


This work was also published as: 


Les Caractéres de V- Homme sans Passions, selon les Senti- 
ments de Sénéque. Paris, 1663 and 1682; Lyons, 1665. 

Dedicated to King Charles II, this work advances the Stoic 
doctrine that the passions are not useful to man, that they do 
not serve virtue and that the wise man can live without pas- 
sions. Legrand later deprecated this early effort and wrote 
of it as follows: “ It is very notorious with what Virulence the 
Stoicks inveigh against the Passions, who being too solicitous for 
the Tranquility of their Wise Man, have supposed them to be 
altogether Evil, and therefore to be avoided by him, whom they 
will have to exempt from all Vices, and not subject to any Per- 
turbations. I confess my self formerly to have pleaded their 
Cause in my Discourse entitled, L’ Homme sans Passions, and 
not only to have maintained Seneca’s Opinion, but also accord- 
ing to my slender Ability, endeavour’d to advance and exalt it. 
But forasmuch as I now follow the sentiments of Des Cartes, 
and my business is not to explain the Opinions of others, but 


only to lay open Truth, no understanding man will reproach me 


of Lightness or Inconstancy, for going about to unfold the use- 
fulness of the Passions, and leaving the Stoicks, consider Man, 
not as translated amongst the Glorified Saints in Heaven, but 
as placed amongst his Mortal Brethren here on Earth.” * 

An English translation of this work appeared in 1675 with 
the following title: 

Man without Passions, Or, The Wise Stoick, According to 


33 An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Institution, Part X (Ethicks), 
ch. XIII, n. 1, pp. 367-368. 
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the Sentiments of Seneca. Written originally in French, by 
the great and learned Philosopher, Anthony Le Grand, Eng- 
lished by G. R.** 


3. L’Epicure Spirituel ou L’Empire De La Volupté sur Les 
Vertus. Paris, 1669. 


This work is divided into five treatises, the first of which dis- 
cusses pleasure and the succeeding four in turn take up pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude and justice. In the first treatise 
Legrand expounds the nature of pleasure, holds that it is natural 
to man, that virtuous and useful goods are inseparable from 
pleasure and that pleasure is the very soul of the moral virtues. 
Legrand’s hedonism is spiritual, as the title of the work indi- 
cates, and he claims that the enemies of Epicurus misunderstood 
the doctrine. ‘ Ses ennemis qui n’ont pas bien congue sa pensée, 
ou qui ont dissimulé ses desseins, pour avoir occasion de les 
combattre, se s’ont figurez qu’il avoit pris le parti du corps 
contre l’esprit, qu’il avoit establi sa felicité dans les sens, & 
comme il avoit rejetté ’immortalité de l’Ame, il avoit confondu 
les plaisirs des hommes avec ceux des bétes les plus infames.” 
(p. 3.) 

Legrand was a friend and correspondent of Claude Mauger, 
a noted teacher of French in London during the Restoration. 
When Legrand began to publish, Mauger, with characteristic 
French loyalty to his own, recommended Legrand’s books to 
his students. ‘‘ There is a French book newly printed at Paris 


called L’Epicure spirituel, written in good French by M. An- 


s¢“G. R.”, the translator, was Godfrey Richard, or Richards, who trans- 
lated some well-known books from French and Latin into English. The 
most famous of his translations, which went into many editions, was his 
translation of Pierre Le Muet’s French version of Palladio’s “ First Book 
of Architecture ” into English. Cf. The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709 A. D. 
-..A Contemporary Bibliography of English Literature in the reigns of 
Charles II, James II, William and Mary, and Anne. Edited . .. by Pro- 
fessor Edward Arber. 3 vols. (London: 1903-1906), vol. 1, pp. 198, 249, 
259-60, 351, 428 and 461. 
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thony le Grand, Author of L’Homme sans passions. You may 
have it at Mr. Martyn’s shop at the sign of the Bell in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard.” *° 

This second work on ethics by Legrand was also translated 
into English and was published in London in 1676: 

The Divine Epicurus Or, The Empire of Pleasure Over The 
Vertues, Compos’d By that Most Renown’d Philosopher, Mr. 
A. LeGrand; and Rendred into English by Edward Cookes, 
Esq. 


4. Scydromedia Seu Sermo Quem Alphonsus de la Vida 
Habuit Coram Comite de Falmouth De Monarchia Laber Pri- 
mus. London, 1669; Nuremberg, 1680. 

This work may also be classed as ethical in character. It 
includes a second book in addition to that named on the title 
page and purports to be a résumé of a discussion held in the 
chambers of the Earl of Falmouth. Alphonsus de la Vida is 
described as a Spanish diplomat whom Legrand had known on 


the Continent. He discusses the probability of the outbreak of 
war between England and Holland and tells what he thinks are 
England’s points of weakness. The second book is made up of 
thirteen chapters in which Alphonsus de la Vida gives his opin- 
ions on various aspects of government. This book may be called 


a “Utopia” and is referred to by Legrand himself as “ my 
treatise of the best government ”.°° Since it is written in the 
form of a synopsis of de la Vida’s conversation with Lord Fal- 


mouth, the Latin is cramped and often difficult. 


5. Philosophia Veterum E Mente Renati Descartes More 
Scholastico breviter Digesta. London, 1671. 
This is the first of Legrand’s works on Cartesian philosophy. 


85 Quoted by K. Lambley, The Teaching and Cultivation of the French 
Language in England during Tudor and Stuart Times (Manchester: 1920), 
pp. 309-310. 

8° An Entire Body of Philosophy, The Institution of Philosophy, Part X 
(Ethicks), ch. XXXVI, n. VIII, p. 400. 
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Descartes does not figure in the three earlier books that Legrand 
had written in England, but from the writing of the Philosophia 
Veterum Descartes dominates Legrand’s philosophical work. 
Despite the fact that in 1663 all of Descartes’s philosophical 
works had been put on the Index of Prohibited Books, donec 
corrigantur, by the Church,*’ Legrand, the Franciscan friar, 
becomes his zealous partisan and defender. Perhaps it is put- 
ting it too strongly to say with De Seyne that in England Le- 
grand “ propagea autant et peut-étre plus le cartésianisme que 
le catholicisme,” ** but throughout the last thirty years of his 
life he is always the enthusiastic and complete Cartesian. 


6. Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. Renati 
DesCartes, Nova Methodo adornata et explicata. In usum 
juventutis Academicae. London, 1672, 1675, 1678, 1680; 
Nuremberg, 1679, 1683, 1695; Geneva, 1694. 

This is a considerably enlarged edition of the Philosophia 
Veterum and, judging from the phrase, in usum juventutis 


academicae, was designed as a textbook in philosophy. Bound 
copies sold for 3s. 6d., in contrast to the 1s. 6d. asked for bound 
copies of the Philosophia Veterum.*® The number of editions 
that the work had both in England and on the continent is an 
indication of its popularity. It is undoubtedly from this work 


“ 9? 40 


that Legrand became known as the “ abbreviator or “ epi- 


tomator ” ** of Descartes’s philosophy. 
The Institutio contains ten parts, viz. logic; natural the- 
ology; demonology; general natural philosophy; special natural 


8? Index of Prohibited Books, n. e. (Rome: 1930), p. 139. 

8° De Seyn, op. cit., p. 1176. 

8° Cf. Term Catalogues, vol. I, pp. 74 and 97. 

*° Cf. Charles de Rémusat, op. cit., p. 138; also L. M. Chaudron and 
F. A. Delandrine, Nouveau Dictionnaire Historique, 8th ed. (Lyons: 1804), 
vol. V, p. 532. 

“Cf. Bibliothecae Casanatensis Catalogus (Rome: 1775), vol. III, p. 
565: “Grand (le) Antonius, Duacensis, ab aliquibus Cartesii Epitomator 
nuncupatus.” 
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philosophy; the four great bodies; living creatures in general; 
man, considered in relation to his body; man considered in 
relation to his mind; ethics. Throughout the work Legrand is 
consistently anti-Aristotelian. The philosophers who are held 
by him in highest esteem are Zeno, Epicurus, Gassendi and 
Descartes. His notice of Descartes in the preface to the Eng- 
lish translation of the work may be taken as typical of Le- 
grand’s attitude towards Descartes: “ After these was born 
Renatus Descartes, at la Haye, in France, of a Noble and An- 
cient Family, in the year of our Lord 1597, who by a Method, 
before his Time but imperfectly known, restored Philosophy 
from the very Foundations, opening a sure and solid Way to 
Mankind into the inmost Recesses of Nature. He was of such a 
singular Genius, that he alone discovered more Philosophical 
Truths, than ever were discovered in all foregoing Ages. We 
do not go about here to give any instances of his Philosophical 
Sentiments, since this whole Work contains nothing else, but 


his Opinions, or what may clearly and distinctly be deduced 
from them.” 


As in the case of Descartes’ works, so also was this work of 
Legrand, the enthusiastic Franciscan disciple of Descartes, sub- 
ject to attack. In an extravagant posthumous work of the 
Jesuit scholar Pére Hardouin * Legrand was attacked as an 
atheist. When thus attacked Legrand was in famous company, 
as Hardouin, in his book made the charge of atheism against 
Jansen, Thomassin, Malebranche, Quesnel, Arnauld, Nicolle, 
Silvain Regis, Pascal, Descartes and others. Hardouin, in his 
attack on Legrand, even used the passage from Legrand’s 


42 Jean Hardouin, Athei Detecti in Opera Varia (Amsterdam: 1733), 
pp. 207-243. Hardouin incorrectly states that Legrand changed his name 
from Le Grant in order to be known as “ Anthony the Great”: “Cartesium 
sequuntur Cartesiani duo, praeter ceteros quos praetermittimus, Antonius 
le Grand, et Silvanus Regis. Et ille in Anglia Latine, iste Parisiis Gal- 
lice scripsit. Ille qui vero nomine Antonius le Grant appellatur, ex ordine 
Recollectorum nomenque suum mutavit, ut Antonius Magnus esse credatur. 

.” (p. 207). 
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theodicy which Arnauld had previously quoted as sound and 
orthodox philosophical doctrine in his long controversy with 
Malebranche.** 

More serious than Pére Hardouin’s attack on Legrand’s or- 
thodoxy was the decree of the Holy Office dated May 13, 1709, 
condemning the Institutio Philosophiae secundum Principia D. 
Renati Descartes and placing it on the Index of Prohibited 
Books.** 


The Institutio Philosophiae, together with two other works 
of Legrand’s, the Historia Naturae and the Dissertatio de 
Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis, was translated into 
English by “ one of the royal society ”, if Dodd “ is to be re- 
lied upon. The complete title of this translation is as follows: 


An Entire Body of Philosophy According to the Principles of the 
Famous Renate Des Cartes, In Three Books 1. The Institution, in X 
Parts: 1. Logick. 2. Natural Theology. 3. Daemonology, or of 
Created Spirits. 4. General Physicks, or Natural Philosophy, generally 
considered. 5. Special Natural Philosophy, of the World and Heaven. 
6. The Four Great Bodies, Earth, Water, Air and Fire, and what have 
their rise from them; where, of Metals and Meteors. 7. Of Living 
Things in general, and in particular of Plants and Animals. 8. Man, 
in respect to his Body. 9. Man, as to his Mind or Soul. And, 10. 
Ethicks, or Moral Philosophy, treating of Man’s right Ordering his 
Life. 

II. The History of Nature, which Illustrates the Institution, and 
consists of great Variety of Experiments relating thereto, and explained 
by the same Principles in IX Parts, 1. Of Bodies. 2. Of Qualities. 
3. Of the Earth and Heaven. 4. Of the Earth, Water Fire and Air. 
5. Of Things dug out of the Earth. 6. Of Meteors. 7. Of Plants. 
8. Of Animals. And, 9, Of Man. 


“8 Antoine Arnuald, Lettres ... au Révérend Pére Malebranche, Prétre 
de VOratoire, sur les Idées générales, la Grace et l’Etendue intelligible. 
Oeuvres (Paris: 1781), vol. 39, pp. 150-151. In his argument from 
authority against Malebranche’s doctrine of the immensity of God, Arnauld 
gives first place to Legrand, quoting him before St. Thomas, Thomassin, 
St. Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 

“* Index of Prohibited Books, p. 289. 

“© Dodd, op. cit., vol. III, p. 490. 
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III. A Dissertation of the Want of Sense and Knowledge in Brute 
Animals, in II. Parts, giving a Mechanical Account of their Operations. 

Written Originally in Latin by the Learned Anthony Le Grand. Now 
carefully Translated from the last Corrections, Alterations, and large 
Additions of the Author, never yet Published. The Whole Work Illus- 
trated with almost an Hundred Sculptures Dispersed to such places as 
best admit thereof: All designed Drawn and Engraven Historically by 
good Artists. Besides the Figures or Schemes for the Explanation of 
the Philosophical Parts that require the same. Endeavoured to be so 
done, that it may be of Use and Delight to the Ingenious of both Sexes. 
By Richard Blome. London: Printed by Samuel Roycroft, and Sold 
by the Undertaker Richard Blome, dwelling in New Weld-Street, at the 
Green Pales, near Clare-Market, MDCXCIV. 


It is part of the irony of things that so minor a philosopher 
as Anthony Legrand should see his works published in so fine a 
form as this. Blome,** the publisher, was an energetic man 
who by means of subscriptions and benefactions issued several 
splendid works. In the case of Legrand’s book he obtained a 
hundred benefactors, among them Samuel Pepys and Sir God- 
frey Kneller. The fine plates illustrating the work are by two 
well-known late seventeenth-century artists, John Freeman and 
Lens, and were engraved by two Dutch engravers, Johannes Kip 
and M. Vander Gucht, also well known at the time. That the 
work was a success is indicated by the fact that an advertisement 
in the Term Catalogues for Dec., 1703, solicited subscriptions 
for a new edition.* 


7. Historia Naturae Variis Experimentis & Ratiociniis Elu- 
cidata secundum Principia Stabilita In Institutione Philoso- 


** Cf. Anthony 4 Wood, Fasti Oxonienses (Bliss ed.) (London: 1815), 
vol. II, p. 12; Athenae Oxonienses, vol. II, p. 298; vol. III, p. 36; D.N. 
B., vol. V, pp. 225-226. 

**“ Le Grand’s Philosophy, according to the Principles of Des Cartes 
. . . Price 25 Shillings in Sheets; Half down, and Seventh gratis. Not 
sold under 30 Shillings. Proposals for both Books are to be had at S. 
Spirit’s at the Bell; J. Nicholson’s at the King’s Arms in Little; W. 
Hawes at the Rose at the West end of St. Paul’s; and most other Book- 
sellers.” Term Catalogues, vol. III, p. 383. 
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phiae Edita ab eodem Authore. London, 1673, 1680; Nurem- 
berg, 1678, 1680, 1702. 

In this work Legrand treats of the nature of body in general 
and of various kinds of bodies; of qualities; of the origin and 
end of the world; the heavenly bodies; the sea; metals, stones, 
etc.; rain, snow, storms, etc.; plants, animals and finally man. 
All of these subjects are discussed according to the principles 
of the Cartesian system, but there are many references to other 
philosophers and scientists both ancient and modern. There is 
a wealth of illustrative material and at the end of the English 
translation is appended an “ Advertisement”. “There are 
some things taken notice of in this History of Nature, which 
probably may seem impossible to some; but the Author Mr. Le 
Grand is ready to justifie the same, as well from Authentick 
Authors, as from Natural Causes, to such as shall be dissatis- 
fied therein. And the same being Printed in all the Latin Im- 
pressions, and so well received, there is little room left for any 
real Dispute.” 


8. Dissertatio de Carentia Sensus et Cognitionts in Brutis. 
London, 1675; Lyons, 1675; Nuremberg, 1679. 

Legrand’s thesis in this work is that “. . . tho’ from the Be- 
ginning of the World it hath been the Common received Opin- 
ion, that Brute Beasts are endowed with Sense and Knowledge, 
and consequently that they are but gradually distinguish’d from 
Men, yet I make it no scruple in this Discourse, to deprive them 
of Those Operations, and to render them meer Machins, which 
by the furniture of Organs they are provided with, exert their 
several Actions, and perform all those wonderful things which 
most Men think can’t be done without Knowledge.” “* 

This thoroughly Cartesian work was dedicated, in its Latin 
original, to Henry Jenkins, Legrand’s friend and tutor to young 
Henry St. John at Cambridge.*® It is very likely due to this 


‘8 An Entire Body of Philosophy, the Preface. 
*° Cf. Institutio Philosophia, Dedication. 
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fact ’-at the work was frequently attributed to Henry Jenkins, 
as Dodd notes. That the “great paradox”, to use Wood’s 
phrase, that was the thesis of the Dissertatio de Carentia Sensus 
et Cognitionis in Brutis should meet opposition was to be ex- 
pected. Thus when Blome published his English translation 
in 1694 he dedicated it to Sir Henry Hobart in the following 
terms: 


The Authors Opinion in relation to Brute Animals, as discoursed of 
in this ensuing Tract, being an Opinion not commonly received; re- 
quires the Protection and Patronage of some Person, Eminent for his 
Learning, and one whose high Reputation may defend the Opinion 
against the cavelling Critick, and wrangling Disputant. For this Rea- 
son, Sir, ’tis that I have selected You from amidst the number of those 
Ingenious Persons, I have the honour of knowing, as reasonably believ- 
ing, You who are allowed by all that are so happy to get acquainted 
with You, to be excelling in the ingenious performance of Learning, 
may, by Your favouring that Opinion, if not totally recommend it as 
an uncontroverted Position, yet stamp it so, as to make it current with 
the Ingenious. 


In his preface to the English translation of his works pub- 
lished in 1694, Legrand mentions a French translation of the 
Dissertatio: “.. . the last having also been translated into 
French by Monsieur de Villemesmes, then Counsellor to the 
present French King”. It does not appear that this French 
translation was ever published. 

That the work was the occasion of some discussion and oppo- 


5° Dodd, op. cit., vol. III, p. 490; Deckher, Pierre Bayle’s friend and 
associate, was familiar with Legrand’s works and for a time thought that 
the Dissertatio de Carentia Sensus et Cognitionis in Brutis and Legrand’s 
other Cartesian writings were the work of a member of the Royal Society 
who was also a professor at Oxford. Johannis Deckherrus, De Scriptis a 
Despotis, Pseudoepigraphis et Suppositis Conjecturae. ed. 3. (Amsterdam: 
1686). Bayle also knew Legrand’s mechanistic work and refers to it in 
his article on Rorarius. Cf. Pierre Bayle, Dictionnaire Historique et 
Critique. Ed. 11 (Amsterdam: 1740). 
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sition in Germany is evidenced by the fact that it was the sub- 
ject of a disputation at Leipzig in 1676." 


9. Apologia pro Renato Des-Cartes Contra Samuelem Par- 
kerum, 8S. T. P. Archidiaconum Cantuariensem Instituta & 
Adornata. London, 1679, 1682; Nuremberg, 1681. 

As the name of this work indicates, it is directed against Sam- 
uel Parker’s criticism of Descartes’s philosophy as being in part 
“grosly atheistical and destructive of religion.” This work 
was condemned by the Church by a Decree of the Holy Office 
dated April 24, 1719, and placed on the Index of Prohibited 
Books.” In the year following its appearance a reply to 
Legrand’s book was published by Edmund Elys,” a clergyman 
of the Church of England and a prolific writer on theological 
subjects. 


10. Curiosus Rerum abditarum Naturaeq; Arcanorum 
Perscrutator. Sive Compendium rerum jucundarum, & me- 
morabilium, in quo Naturae Arcana, multae rerum Sympathiae 
& Antipathiae, & Authoris Observationes reserantur. Nurem- 
berg, 1681; Frankfort, 1681. 


The title of this work is indicative of its nature. An anony- 
mous German translation entitled Erforscher der Natur was 
published in 1686 at Nuremberg by Johann Zieger who had 
previously published its Latin original and five other works 
by Legrand.™ 


11. Jacobi Rohaulti Tractatus Physicus Gallice Emissus 
Et Recens Latinitate donatus per Th. Bonetum D.M. Cum 


51 Sensus et Cognitio in Brutis adversus Antonium Le Grand Disserta- 
tione Physica Indultu Facultatis Philosophicae Lipsiensis a Praeside M. 
Johanne Cypriano . . . et Respondente Christophoro Porschio . . . a. d. 26. 
April 1676 Propugnabitur. (Leipzig: 1676.) 

53 Index of Prohibited Books, p. 290. 

5° Edmundlys, Hpistola ad Sam. Parkerum, 8. T. P. (London: 1680). 

5¢Cf. Theophilus Georgius, Allgemeines Europaeisches Buche-Lewicon 
(Leipzig: 1742), Part II, p. 167; Christian Gottlieb Joecher, Allgemeines 
Gelehrter-Lewicon (Leipzig: 1750), art. “Le Grand”, 
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Animadversionibus Antonit Le Grand. London, 1682; Am- 
sterdam, 1691. 

Jacques Rohault, the Cartesian physicist, published his 
Traité de physique in Paris in 1671. This work was trans- 
lated into Latin by Théophile Bonnet and it is Bonnet’s Latin 
translation that Legrand annotated and published in London in 
1682. 


12. Historia Sacra a Mundi Exordio ad Constantini Magni 
Imperium Dedusta. London, 1685; Herborn, 1686. 


13. Missae Sacrificitum Neo-mystis succincte expositum. 
London, 1695. 

The present writer has not as yet been able to locate a copy 
of this work. It is given here on the authority of Dodd, who 
mentions it in his Church History * and also in his Certamen 
Utriusque Eccesiae.°® In the latter work, Legrand is number 
191 in the list of Catholic writers. His “ dignity ” is given as 


“learned Franciscan 


and the treatise put down as his chief 
apologetic work is called De Sacrificio Missae. Dpdd does not 
name a particular Protestant adversary for Legrand, as he does 


in the case of most of the other writers that he lists. 


14. Dissertatio De Ratione Cognoscendi et Appendix De 
Mutatione Formali Cum Castigationibus Errorum, Calumnia- 
rum, Praevaricationum, quibus J. 8S. in Duobus Inbris, quorum 
Prior Methodus Sciendi, Alter Solida Philosophia intitulatur, 
Cartesium, Malebranchium, Ideistas, quos Vocat, Omnes, Immo 
et Aristotelem, si non Deum Ipsum, multa cum Futilitate, nec 
minore Fastu, nuperrime Adortus est. London, 1698. 

This final work published by Legrand during his lifetime 
appeared in the year before his death. The “J. 8.” referred to 


55 Charles Dodd, op. cit., p. 490. 

56 Charles Dodd, Certamen Utriusque Ecclesiae: A List of ail the emi- 
nent writers of controversies, Catholics and Protestants, since the Refor- 
mation (London: i724). 
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is John Sergeant, an English priest who in the course of his 
long life wrote many works, mainly controversial.” Dodd refers 
to Legrand’s controversy with Sergeant and gives its character 
in these words: “ He had frequent contests, towards the latter 
end of his days, with mr. John Sergeant, concerning the nature 
of Ideas, and other Metaphysical matters; which were man- 
aged with great warmth on both sides.” °* Sergeant was not 
the man to let Legrand’s Dissertatto go unanswered and in the 
same year, 1698, published a long rejoinder which is as vigor- 
ous in contents as its title would indicate.” 


15. Historia Haeresiarcharum a Christo Nato ad Nostra 
Usque Tempora In Qua Potissimum Exhibentur Nefaria Dog- 
mata, Tum Ex Ipsorum Inbris Excerpta, Tum A SS. Patribus, 
Et Authoribus Coaetaneis, Aut Aliis Scriptoribus Classicis, 
Commemorata, Cut Accessit Series omnium Propositionum a 
Modernis Ponttfictbus damnatarum, una cum eorumdem de- 
cretis. Opus Posthumum. Douai, 1702, 1729. 

Three books have been incorrectly ascribed to Legrand by 
several writers. Thus Dirks,” following Michaud’s Biographie 
Universelle,” states that Legrand was the author of a work pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1664 and entitled simply Physica. 
Reference is very probably made to the work on Physics pub- 
lished at Amsterdam in 1664 by the famous Cartesian physi- 
cist, Johann Clauberg.” 


57 Charles Dodd, op. cit., p. 490. 

58 Gillow, op. cit., vol. V, pp. 495-497. Cf. also: M. V. Hay, The Jesuits 
and the Popish Plot (London: 1934). 

5° Ideae Cartesianae Ad Lydium Veritatis Lapidem (Terminorum scilicet 
Connexionem) Eaxpensae Ubi Dissertatio ingeniosi admodum Viri, D. An- 
tonit Le Grand, De Ratione Cognoscendi, ac Appendix ejusdem De Formali 
Mutatione, Principiis esse Destitutae imo Primis Intellectus Principiis 
Oppositae Demonstrantur; & Virulentae quas intorquet Calumniae amice 
redarguuntur. Authore J. 8. (London: 1698). 
*° Dirks, op. cit., p. 314. 
** Biographie Universelle, Supplement, vol. LXXI. 
*2 Joannis Claubergii Physica, Quibus Rerum Corporearum Vis et Natura, 
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Hurter in his Nomenclator Literarius ascribes to Legrand 
a work published in 1711, entitled Concordia fidei et rationis 
and adds “in qua singularem de transsubstantione sententiam 
tuetur, quam dein Billuart impugnavit.” ® This work is not 
by Anthony Legrand, but by another Douai priest, writer and 
professor of a very similar name, Antoine Lengrand. This An- 
toine Lengrand is described by Duthilloeul as “ licencié en theo- 
logie, Docteur-es-Arts, . . . professor de philosophie a )’Uni- 
versité de Douai et chanoine de St. Amé.” “ He is also identi- 
fied by Billuart, the great Dominican theologian, who describes 
Lengrand as “ philosophiae professor in collegio regio Duaci.” * 
As has already been stated, there is no reason for holding that 
Anthony Legrand ever taught in the University of Douai. It is 
no doubt confusion of Legrand with Antoine Lengrand that 
caused Dodd and others to think that Legrand was a professor 
of theology and philosophy in the University of Douai. 

Hurter also attributes to Legrand the following, Methodus 
Compendiosa, qua recte investigatur et certo invenitur fides 
christiana, Parisiis, 1674, adding “ Romam delatus est, sed non 
prohibitus.” This is not by Legrand but by John Sergeant, 
with whom Legrand was to cross swords in controversy twenty- 
five years after the Methodus Compendiosa appeared and was 
denounced in Rome.” 


Mentis ad Corpus Relatae Proprietates, denique Corporis ac Mentis Arcta 
et Admirabiles in Homine Conjunctio Eaxplicantem (Amsterdam: 1664). 

** Hurter, op. cit., vol. IV, p. 504. 

*¢ Duthilloeul, op. cit., p. 258. 

*5 Cf. C.-R. Billuart, Summa Sancti Thomae, Tractatus de Almo Euchar- 
tiae Sacramento, Dissertatio I, Art. VI, n. 11 (Paris, n. d.), Vol. VI, p. 420: 

Alii dicunt remanere quidem accidentia, non tamen sine subjecto, sed in 
corpore Christi subjecta, non quidem eodem numero quae prius erant, sed 
eadem specie, orta ex diversis praesentiis ejusdem corporis Christi replicati 
in loco cujuslibet particulae panis ultimo sensibilis. Ita Antonius Len- 
grand, philosophiae professor in collegio regio Duaci, in opusculo inscripto: 
Concordia fidei et rationis, typis Duacensis anno 1711, contra quem scripsi 
dissertationem De Mente Ecclesiae circa accidentia Hucharistiae, typis 
Leodiensibus 1714. 

*¢ Cf. Gillow, op. cit., vol. V, p. 495. 
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It may be seen from this list that Anthony Legrand’s writ- 
ings may be divided into two classes, theological and philosophi- 
eal. Of the philosophical works the first three that he wrote, 
Le Sage des Stoiques, L’Epicure Spirituel and the Scydrome- 
dia, were evidently written before Legrand became familiar with 
the works of the great French philosopher who had already been 
hailed in England as “the incomparable”, “the admir’d”, 
“the most ingenious”, “that miracle of men, the illustrious 
Des-Cartes”.%” After Legrand had learned to know Descartes 
he went over to him completely and for thirty years in eight 
books and one knows not how many classroom lectures he de- 
fended and advanced Cartesian doctrines. The statement of 
Bouillier * that Legrand introduced Cartesian philosophy into 
England is without justification, but he did have his part in the 
spread of the new philosophy in England as well as elsewhere, 
in Germany, in Switzerland, in France and in Holland. 

The significance of Anthony Legrand is found, for the pres- 
ent writer at least, not entirely or even largely in the fact that 
Legrand had influence, early or great, in spreading Cartesian- 
ism in England. His significance is found rather in the fact 
that he was both Franciscan friar and Cartesian philosopher. 
Here was a Catholic priest, dedicated to dangerous work in the 
service of the Church in a foreign country. His work was to 
teach and spread Catholic doctrine and there can be no question 
of his zeal and sincerity in that work. For it he had been 
trained early in life in the traditional and fundamental princi- 


*t Joseph Glanvill, The Vanity of Dogmatism (London: 1661). 

*® Bouillier, op. cit., vol. II, p. 492. This statement has been repeated by 
Erdmann, Hurter, Dirks, and others. The story of the introduction and 
rise of Cartesian philosophy in seventeenth century England is told in 
detail in a thorough study recently published: Sterling P. Lamprecht, The 
Réle of Descartes in Seventeenth-Century England in Studies in the His- 
tory of Ideas (Edited by the Department of Philosophy of Columbia Uni- 
versity), vol. III (New York: 1935). Cf. also Marjorie Nicholson, “The 
Early Stage of Cartesianism in England ”, Studies in Philology, vol. XXVI, 
n. 3. 
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ples of Catholic philosophy. Yet they took so little hold upon 
him, a child of the seventeenth century, that on his acquaint- 
ance with the new philosophy he becomes its complete and en- 
thusiastic edvocate without losing his knowledge of the old. 
Fuit scilicet in utraque Philosophia veteri et Nova versatisst- 
mus, sed postremae Additior, as his obituary says. As in the 
case of Descartes himself, in Legrand Scholasticism is found in 
large measure, but the new philosophy is dominant. So domi- 
nant is the new philosophy in Legrand’s principal work that the 
Church finds cause to condemn it. 


It is with this aspect of Legrand’s life and philosophy that 
the student of the Scholastic tradition can with profit concern 


himself. Legrand can hardly be studied as an original and con- 
structive thinker; he was not that, although there are many 
pages in his works that possess value and interest in their own 
right. He is worth investigation by the Neo-Scholastic who is 
concerned with learning how and to what extent, under what 
conditions and why virtue seemed to have departed for a time 
from the old philosophy. 


Joun K. Ryan. 
The Catholic University of America. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


L’Esprit de la Philosophie Médiévale. By EtiENNE Giuson (Gifford 
Lectures, University of Aberdeen, 1931-1932, 1932-1933). 2 vols. 
Premiére Série: pp. viii + 329. Deuxiéme Série: pp. 297. Paris: 
J. Vrin, 1932. 


No modern writer on philosophy, whom I have read, can state more 
clearly than Etienne Gilson the precise character and limits of the 
problems he undertakes to discuss. The titles of his works are obviously 
chosen with great care and in the preface to his books, or in the first 
couple of paragraphs of his articles, one is sure to find exactly what 
the book or article is about and how the author intends to deal with it. 
Lesprit de la philosophie médiévale is no exception to this general 
rule. The third note on page 275 of the second volume of these lectures 
wittingly or unwittingly discloses the fact that the author was much 
concerned to find a suitable title for his work. It was no haphazard 
choice that led Gilson to reject the title Essai sur la philosophie chré- 
tienne which he had at first contemplated; nor was it due to the cir- 
cumstances under which these lectures were delivered (the fact, namely, 
that a Catholic professor set out to discuss the influence of divine reve- 
lation on the history of philosophical thought in Europe, before an 
audience such as that which assembles to hear the Gifford Lectures in 
the University of Aberdeen.) The reason for selecting this title is to 
be discovered in the nature of the problem itself as set forth in the 
preface and developed at length in the first lecture of the series. 

Although it is commonly agreed that the Middle Ages possessed an 
art and a literature all their own, the very existence of mediaeval phi- 
losophy has been widely questioned. One might therefore speak with 
propriety of the spirit of mediaeval art or of mediaeval literature, but 
how can one discuss the spirit of mediaeval philosophy without taking 
it for granted that such a rhilosophy existed? Whether there ever 
was a mediaeval philosophy properly so-called is, however, an historical 
question and an historian may properly undertake to furnish the proof 
of its existence while he at the same time brings to light the inner spirit 
which enlivened it. On the other hand, to undertake to write an essay 
on Christian Philosophy, the historian would be obliged to presuppose 
the existence of Christian Philosophy. But the very possibility of 
Christian Philosophy is even more vigorously denied than is the fact 
of the existence of mediaeval philosophy. It is obviously not within the 
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province of any historian to establish the validity of a concept — that 
is the work of the philosopher. The most one can expect an historian 
to do is to bring out the facts and give them an historical interpreta- 
tion, leaving the problem of their philosophical interpretation open 
to discussion by competent authorities in the field of philosophy. This, 
then, is what Gilson has undertaken to do. The conclusions at which 
he has arrived show that the term Christian philosophy has been used 
to designate the Weltanschauung which has resulted from the influence 
of Christian principles upon the tradition of Greek thought. It is this 
gradual penetration of Christian elements into the philosophical legacy 
inherited from pagan antiquity which characterized the spirit of mediae- 
val philosophy and produced a world-outlook which was specifically 
Christian. This is the sense in which the term “ Christian Philosophy ” 
is used in the present work and although it is obvious that the author 
is convinced that the term is as justifiable philosophically, as he proves 
it to be historically, Professor Gilson is careful always to stick to his 
last and to leave the philosophical justification of the term to those 
who approach the problem from the philosophical point of view. His 
work is to trace the influence of Christian ideas upon the philosophy 
which western culture received from pagan antiquity and thus to show 
how the spirit of mediaeval philosophy transformed the tradition of 
thought it inherited from the past, “ prolonge la philosophie gréque en 
la dépassant.” The plan which the author follows in developing his 
thesis is to choose a number of broad fundamental ideas found in the 
philosophical thought of mediaeval times (as well as in philosophies 
which have grown up since the Middle Ages and have, inevitably, felt 
the influence of mediaeval speculation) and to trace them from their 
origins in Greek thought through the Christian ages until, transformed 
and transfigured by the Christian minds through which they passed, 
they appear as the great foundation stones of mediaeval metaphysics, 
psychology, epistemology, and ethics. 

The demonstration remains always on the historical level, theoretical 
considerations being introduced only to clarify the ideas with which 
the historian deals and to show how the doctrines of that earlier age 
are still conceivable today. 

The chief problem, as Gilson states it, is not to discuss whether or 
not it is permissible to study historically the philosophical systems 
elaborated by Christians during the Middle Ages apart from those 
elaborated by Jews or Arabs — that is a question of historical method — 
but to discover whether or not the systems so elaborated deserve to be 
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called philosophy and, in particular, are those systems elaborated by 
Christians in any true sense systems of Christian philosophy. The 
question is not whether certain Christians were philosophers but whether 
any philosophers were Christian philosophers. Historians profess to 
find no true system of philosophy in the Middle Ages but only odds 
and ends of Greek thought loosely linked together and worked into the 
pattern of theological treatises. Rationalists, of course, rule out of 
court every claim to recognition in the realm of philosophy advanced 
by thinkers who take cognizance of revealed truth in relation to phi- 
losophy. Certain Scholastic writers, though they differ from rational- 
istic thinkers in accepting the extrinsic negative control of philosophy 
by revelation and in subordinating philosophy to theology in the 
hierarchy of sciences, agree, nevertheless, that revelation exercises no 
positive influence on philosophical thought and contend that the 
autonomy of philosophy demands that it be intrinsically free from any 
control emanating from a source superior to natural reason. 

Augustinians have reproached Thomists with abandoning the Chris- 
tian tradition and following pagan philosophers. Thomists recipro- 
cally accuse Augustinians of denying all value to philosophy and set- 
tling problems which belong to the realm of philosophy by invoking 
theological principles. For one group philosophy can be Christian 
only if it depends upon theology for the validity of its conclusions 
For the other, revelation plays no part in the formation of philosophi- 
cal ideas and can be called Christian only in so far as there exists an 
accord between what philosophy demonstrates and what faith teaches. 

There can be no doubt, however, that, historically considered, the 
development of Christian thought reveals a reciprocal exchange of 
ideas between philosophy and theology. It ought, therefore, to be 
possible to discover by a study of the facts of history the character of 
the relations which actually exist between theological doctrine and 
philosophical thought. A long, tedious and difficult task, no doubt! 
But should it ultimately result in the discovery of an historical reality 
which may justly claim the title of Christian philosophy, the outcome 
would doubly repay the labor of research; for, the existence of a 
Christian Philosophy would thus be historically established and the 
discussion of the problems involved would be a precious aid in framing 
a definition of it. 

That there exists in the philosophical thought of Europe right down 
through the modern era a considerable number of ideas and principles 
derived from revelation is apparent from the fact that the great phi- 
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losophers of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries 
embark upon the discussion of problems like the existence and nature 
of God’s creation, the immortality of the soul, free-will, conscience and 
so forth in a very different spirit from that of the Greeks, a spirit 
which seems historically explicable only through, the influence of the 
centuries of Christian reflection which intervened “between the ages of 
pagan philosophy and the rise of modern philosophy. This fact is to 
be observed not only in the philosophical writings of Descartes, Leib- 
nitz, Hume, Kant and others whose names are prominent in the history 
of modern philosophy, kut.even contemporary writers like Montague 
hark back, perhaps unwittingly, to conceptions that were born of Chris- 
tian revelation. Gilson ¢, elops this point with admirable clarity and 
substantiates his historical statements with quotations from the writings 
of the philosophers mentioned in the text — quotations which are not 
unfamiliar to the initiated but startling when read in the context of 
this study. 

At this stage of the inquiry the question naturally presents itself: 
What are the chief conceptions which have been introduced into philo- 
sophical thought by the influence of revelation? Gilson selects a cer- 
tain number of very broad notions and principles which are commonly 
encountered in metaphysical, psychological and ethical writings and 
traces their origin to the Scriptures and divine revelation. He never 
wearies of repeating, however, that though these ideas owe their origin 
to Christian revelation, they are not by their very nature incapable of 
being understood by natural reason; or at least, in the case of those, 
like our knowledge of the Triune God, of the Hypostatic Union, of 
Supernatural Grace, they may be shown to conflict in no way with 
rational knowledge but, on the contrary, to open vistas of thought and 
give hints of a knowledge whick achieves the final fulfilment of intelli- 
gence. Fides quaerens intellectum is at once a very old and very fertile 
principle of Christian philosophy. 

From the third lecture onward Gilson examines in detail the history 
of ideas inherited from revelation and incorporated into the philo- 
sophical patrimony of Europe. Being and its necessity, beings and 
their contingency, these two conceptions sound the key-note of the 
subsequent development of his theme. Startling though it may appear 
at first, Gilson claims to have established conclusively that the concep- 
tion of God as Being is not to be found in pagan thought. It is to be 
found however in the Bible. “I am, Who am” is God’s revelation of 
His name. Similarly, the idea of contingency in the sense of indiffer- 
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ence to being or not being simpliciter, is the result of the revealed doc- 
trine of creation. The Greeks may have used language which resem- 
bles that of Christian philosophy and, indeed, they were so near the 
truth (especially Plato and Aristotle) that Christian thinkers could 
and did adopt their ways of expressing themselves; yet, for all that, 
an abyss of meaning separates the Demiurgos of Plato and the Thought 
of Thought of Aristotle from the Creator of Christian philosophers 
and the Being a se of traditional European thought since Christ. 

The decisive modification which revelation effected in the development 
of metaphysics by the identification of God with Being implies a cor- 
relative modification of the philosophical conception of the universe. 
The concept of contingent being, the proble' »f movement and change, 
takes on a new aspect. The sublimity of the Platonic vision is not 
lost but transfigured in a new and truer light; the trenchant analysis 
of becoming which Aristotle made is indeed preserved, but is developed 
in a different context. With Gilbert Murray, Gilson agrees that the 
full significance of Greek thought was not reached until Christianity 
had given it a broader scope and a loftier ideal. The whole problem 
of change and multiplic:ty amid stability and unity is revealed in a 
fresh and previously undreamed of synthesis by the introduction, 
through divine revelation, of the concept of creation. Gilson carries 
his readers through a fascinating study of the historical influence of 
this new idea—the idea of creation— and with that swift and sure 
sweep of enlightened erudition so characteristic of his scholarship, 
traces the profound modifications of philosophical thinking this revealed 
doctrine produced. 

Still in the realm of metaphysics, the author pursues his demonstra- 
tion of the historical influence of Christian revelation in reshaping the 
concepts of analogy, causality, and finality; in placing the ultimate 
significance of all activity in the glory of God; in giving a new mean- 
ing to the concept of the good; in developing a solution of the problem 
of evil within an “ optimistic ” philosophy; and in linking the question 


‘ of truth to the doctrine of divine providence. Each of these questions 


forms the subject of a separate lecture in which one cannot decide 
which is more admirable, the free movement of the author’s thought 
and expression or the rigorous accuracy of his historical and meta- 
physical knowledge. 

In the ninth lecture of the first series, under the title “ Christian 
Anthropology,” Gilson studies the principles upon which the philosophy 
of Christian humanism rests. Here again he finds in the historical 
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influence upon European thought of the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body a salient factor in the development of mediaeval reflections 
on the nature of man. A remarkable fact about ancient Christian 
thought is that, among many early Fathers, the doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul did not much concern them. They were insistent 
on the eternal immortality of man after the resurrection of the body. 
Some of the earliest Christian writers were even ready to admit that 
the soul died with the body and was to be resuscitated at the last judg- 
ment. This hesitation concerning the natural immortality of the soul 
did not last long, however, and before very long, treatises of Platonic 
inspiration appeared in defense of the doctrine. Plato, as interpreted 
and developed by St. Augustine, was for ages the champion to whom 
Christian writers looked for the proof of their conviction that the soul 
of its very nature could never die. But what of the body? The ultra- 
spiritualism of the Platonic outlook could not vindicate the great respect 
with which Christian saints and scholars— St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Thomas Aquinas, for instance—reverenced the material world 
which God has made and the human body in particular. A thorough- 
going Christian humanism, embracing the whole man, soul and body, 
and nature itself, should find rational justification in a philosophy for 
which matter is not illusion and corporeal things are more than shadows. 
The hylomorphic theory of Aristotle aptly furnished the required philo- 
sophical basis for a Christian anthropology and a Christian human- 
ism. Despite the Averroistic corruptions with which the thought of 
Aristotle was infected when it entered the Christian environment of 
western mediaeval philosophy, the authentic teaching of the Stagirite 
was, ere long, known, and the Arabian accretions discarded. With St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the Aristotelian doctrine of matter and form became 
the cornerstone of Scholastic cosmology and anthropology and a well- 
developed theory gave rational justification to the humanism inherent 
in the Christian outlook since the days when the early Fathers of the 
Church, unaware of the philosophical conceptions that were, later, to 
grow up around their beliefs, held fast to the teaching of Christ on 
the everlasting life of man beyond the grave and His assurance that 
our bodies should one day rise from the dead. Although the philosophy 
which could give a rational justification for that belief had not as yet 
been found, these early Fathers posited a problem whose -rational solu- 
tion was to come in due time as a consequence of the traditional beliefs. 

From the problem of a Christian humanism to that of the supreme 
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value of the human person the transition is almost inevitable. Gilson 
follows this trend of thought in the final lecture of the first series of 
his Gifford Lectures. 

The philosophers of Greece had never denied the existence of the 
individual. Stoics and the Epicureans, indeed, strongly emphasf¥%ed the 
value of the individual, on the moral plane. Yet none of the Greek 
thinkers elaborated a metaphysics to support the special dignity of the 
rational individual, viz. personality. For Plato, Socrates was a par- 
ticularly happy participation of an Idea, the Idea of Humanity; the 
Idea, however, was for him more important than any particular par- 
ticipation of it, however happy. Aristotle maintained the perpetuity 
of the species by the multiplicity of individuals succeeding one another, 
each realizing in its own way its proportionate share in the inexhausti- 
ble virtualities of the species, but all, in the last analysis, ephemeral; 
important chiefly as samples of the specific essence they embodied and 
as vehicles for its transmission to posterity. Yet, when the Christian 
doctrine of personal immortality sought rational justification, the 
theories of Plato and Aristotle were at hand to furnish the elements 
out of which that rational justification could be built. Likewise, through 
the revealed doctrines of the Blessed Trinity and the Incarnation fresh 
problems arose regarding the nature of individuality and the dignity 
of personal existence. These, too, were elucidated by reference to the 
philosophy of the Greeks, whose speculations on the nature of the indi- 
vidual, enriched by the influence of Christian revelation, issued in a 
fuller metaphysic of personality. The problem of individuation at 
length became clearly distinct from the problem of personality. The 
philosophy of the human person, considered as a whole, body and soul 
together, provided Christian thought with the needed justification of 
its humanistic outlook. It also furnished the basis for the interior 
life, the means by which the human individual might achieve the fullest 
realization of his personality, and established the standard for a just 
discernment of moral obligation and responsibility. Thus had Christian 
revelation once again exercised a positive influence in the evolution of 
purely philosophical thought and enriched the legacy of rational specu- 
lation inlierited from the pagan past. 

The second series of these lectures continues without interruption 
the study of problems wherein Gilson has observed the positive influence 
of Christian revelation on the philosophy of the Middle Ages. This 
series includes chapters on self-knowledge, the knowledge of things 
other than the self, the intellect and its object, love, free-will, morality 
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and obligation. It is concluded by three lectures on the attitude of the 
Middle Ages toward nature, history, and philosophy, respectively. 
As in his lectures of the previous series, Gilson discovers in the 
thought of mediaeval doctors, currents of reflection in continuity with 
the philosophy of Greece, yet diverted into new channels, dug by 
revelation and carried through them to modern times. He asks how 
the adage “ Know thyself” which Socrates gathered from the lips of 
the Delphic Oracle had passed through history to become the Pascalian 
basis of Christian morality and Christian perfection. Knowledge of 
the self will be necessarily conditioned by one’s conception of the nature 
of the self which is to be known. All Christian thinkers were aware 
that man was created to the image and likeness of God. A Christian 
Socratism would, therefore, be profoundly influenced by this knowledge 
and ultimately issue in a search for God through the knowledge of the 
self. St. Augustine and St. Bernard exemplify the deepest trend of 
Christian thought in the direction preconized by Socrates and both 
lead the soul to contemplation and mysticism. Throughout the Middle 
Ages moral and psychological reflection are guided by the profound 
conviction that to know the self is a matter of grave importance for 
philosophical thought. Richard of St. Victor, Roger Marston, Matthew 
of Aquasparta, St. Bonaventura, St. Thomas Aquinas, Peter Olivi and 
a multitude of others all ask the question “ How does the soul know 
itself?” If, later, Descartes is to develop a great system of thought 
on the basis of his “ Cogito ergo sum” is it not important for the 
history of philosophy to realize what happened to the Socratic “ Know 
thyself ” before it had issued in a purely rationalistic interpretation of 
the nature of the self? For Descartes himself rested his metaphysics 
on the idea of God and God for him was synonymous with the Infin- 
ite —a conception which neither Plato nor Aristotle ever had. Des- 
cartes, like all the mediaeval philosophers, had his own interpretation 
of the text of the Fourth Psalm “ Signatum est super nos lumen vultis 
tui, Domine ” and that interpretation colored his views on the knowl- 
edge of the self as it colored the views of his predecessors in the 
Middle Ages. Here, once more, has Christian revelation transformed 
the very content of a philosophical problem which had come down from 
the golden age of Greek philosophy. The very meaning of the ancient 
adage “Nosce teipsum” underwent a change as it passed through 
Christian thought from Plotinus to Pascal and that change was in no 
small measure due to the influence of Cistercian mysticism. Self reflec- 
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tion was concentrated on the search for the Image of God in the soul, 
a search which no Greek thinker had ever dreamed of instituting because 
the Greeks knew not the fact of the creation of the soul by God. 

In epistemology the philosophers of the Middle Ages were what one 
would today call realists, Scholastic thought, in mediaeval as in modern 
times, has always rejected the idealistic solution of the problem of 
knowledge. Christian philosophy, it would seem, is incurably realistic. 
That it would not appear, a priori, to be necessarily so is evidenced 
both by the fact that Platonism was for centuries the inspiration of 
Christian thinkers and by the hesitations of St. Augustine in his 
approach to the problem. Nevertheless, the obstinate tenacity with 
which Christian thinkers clung to the realistic outlook indicates that, 
in their mind, realism was the only theory of knowledge compatible 
with the nature of things as created realities, distinct from God, yet 
furnishing the intelligible basis for the ascent of the mind to the 
Creator who made them. The realism of Aristotle is of a piece with 
his conception of the world as the kingdom of man and the consequent 
need of a, science of this universe for the needs of human life and 
thought. Christian realism, gradually growing in its distrust of the 
Platonic Ideas, grew out of the realization that the kingdom of God is 
not of this world but that the reality of this world must be clearly 
grasped and held if the mind is ever to attain to the reality of the 
Maker of this world. In it are reflected the attributes of the Creator 
and through it — as St. Paul had saic — the mind can rise to the knowl- 
edge of the Creator. The world of Christian thought is centered and 
its center is God. The Kantian revolution was exactly the contrary of 
a Copernican revolution for it made man the center around which 
thinking was thenceforth to revolve. Whence, the question of the rela- 
tion of the Intelligence to its object was a crucial one in all mediaeval 
theories of knowledge. Throughout the long history of the problem 
of divine illumination and down through the later mediaeval centuries, 
when the theory of abstraction waxed strong, one constant outlook was 
maintained, namely, that the power of the mind to know with truth 
and so enter into relation with its object, was conditioned by the gift 
of divine light impressed upon the mind whether that light came as a 
direct illumination of the object by God or whether it was an indirect 
illumination through the active intellect. That all intellectual appre- 
hension comes from God, and that all truth is founded on the exemplar 
of ideas in the Intellect of God—these are epistemological teachings 
nowhere to be found in either Aristotle or Plato. 
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The analysis of love and the object of love offers another striking 
instance of the transformation of the philosophy of Greece by the 
influence of revelation. Never had Aristotle nor Plato conceived of so 
full an absorption of self-love in the love of friendship as William of 
St. Thierry and the Cistercian school developed in their treatises on 
the love of God. The disinterested character of friendship was not 
unknown to the thinkers of antiquity but they never reached the heights 
in which the love of concupiscence and the love of friendship fuse into 
one because the God of the Greeks was not at once the Absolute Being 
and the Absolute Good. The Christian God was all this and more and 
hence in Him was Absolute Love. Through love the universe was 
created and by love the creature must come to the full realization of 
his own perfection. The doctrine of the creation of man to the Image 
of God recurs in this connection and serves as the basis upon which 
the perfect love of self is shown to be identical with the perfect love of 
God. For to love oneself truly is to tend toward that fullest realiza- 
tion of the self which consists in being more and more completely an 
image of God. The paradox of this extraordinarily fruitful doctrine 
of love has since been much more fully developed in Gilson’s volume on 
the mystical theology of St. Bernard. But, the influence of this doc- 
trine in moulding the mediaeval teachings on free-will, law, morality, 
and obligation is carried through an analysis of these ideas in the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh lectures of the present series. In this field, as in the 
fields of metaphysics, epistemology and psychology, Gilson contrasts 
the magnificent, though incomplete and, in the final analysis, unsatis- 
factory, reflections of the great Greeks with the profound solutions 
of these very human problems which Christian philosophers had found 
through the transfiguration of ancient pagan thought by the infusion 
of revealed truth. 

The Greek conception of free will, especially Aristotle’s penetrating 
analysis of the act of choice was utilized to the full by Christian think- 
ers in elaborating the philosophy of liberum arbitrium. But in sink- 
ing the roots of free choice in the very nature of man and in linking 
the psychology of the freedom of will to the metaphysics of finality — 
the spontaneous movement of the rational appetite to an end and the 
accomplishment of human destiny in the soul’s final adhesion to the 
ultimate good in the Vision of God — Christian thought carried Greek 


1 Etienne Gilson, La Théologie Mystique de Saint Bernard (Paris: Vrin, 
1934). 
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speculation far beyond itself without losing any of the sublime insights 
the geniuses of ancient philosophy had achieved. 

A similar transformation was effected through the development of 
the ancient concepts of law, conscience and obligation. The identifica- 
tion of the act of disobedience to the dictates of practical reason with 
a prevarication against the law of God, and the conception of that 
law as the reasonable and loving will of a Creator to guide His creatures 
to beatitude renewed the face of ethical philosophy and raised the 
whole theory of Greek morality far above the level of the pagan con- 
ceptions in which it plunged its roots. 

The last three lectures of this second series complete the general 
survey of the field by tracing the changes which revelation effected in 
the outlook of Christian philosophers upon nature, history, and phi- 
losophy. The development of a Christian humanism naturally altered 
the pagan views on the réle which nature plays in human life. The 
mental attitude of mediaeval thinkers toward the created universe was 
neither anthropocentric nor geocentric for the world was made by God 
to serve the needs of man for a time only; until, in the after life, his 
final beatitude should be achieved. Nature was but a means to some- 
thing else beyond nature and the life of man thus freshly orientated 
gave a new meaning to history. For “all history tends towards the 
tranquillity of the divine republic as towards its term, because God, 
the creator of humans who make their way towards Him in time, is 
Himself, Peace.” 

GeRALD B. PHELAN. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, 
Toronto, Canada. 


A Philosophy of Form. By E. I. Warxin. London and New York: 
Sheed and Ward, 1935. Pp. xxix + 418. 


Mr. Watkin remarks that his is “the least metaphysical of races.” 
Whether he is perhaps too modest in this confession and when he says 
that he offers merely an eclecticism within “the abiding philosophy ” 
which in its essentials is “ the eternally valid system ”’, he gives us in this 
work bold clear thought that is his own. He sets out to study the 
nature, value, and kinds of contemplation, and finds form to be at 
the core. For we cannot to our advantage handle things the nature of 
which we do not know. But nature is constituted by form. But form 
is known by contemplation, which is “an intuition of form”; so that 
a philosophy of contemplation is a philosophy of form. 
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Form is “ unity and the principle of unity,” it is “the principle and 
therefore the measure of intelligibility” or of objective truth, it is 
“the actualising principle,” the principle of positive being, and of 
identity, and is structure or order or arrangement. Outer form is 
shape, inner form is “the idea.” Matter, the possibility of receiving 
form, is as such the principle of becoming or sheer flux. Form is 
either embodied in matter, or exists only in the divine mind. Great 
statesmen and saints see what a form, or this form, could do; though in 
fact the perfected thing, expressive of form in all its glory, never quite 
comes off: as form it is “complete,” but as perfected individual em- 
bodying the form it in part fails. 

The meaning of form is seen better in its applications to ethics, art, 
metaphysics, science and religion than in this theoretic statement. Cita- 
tion will il’ustrate: 

The object of speculative contemplation is the inner form of being—its 
idea—whether 

(a) of particular classes of objects, particular kinds of being, the subject 
matter of scientific contemplation, both in the physical and the psycho- 
logical sciences— or 

(b) of being in general, being in its universal nature and attributes, 
which is the subject matter of metaphysical contemplation. 


What we think the best passage in the volume (pp. 139-149), on the 
relationships of form, formulae, unity, and contemplation, is too long 
to quote; but the following (from pp. 270-271) displays the meta- 
physician of form: “To know is to comprehend,” i.e. 


to grasp, to include within a higher synthesis, and that synthesis is a 
higher, more widely embracing and more intrinsic form . . . intuition of 
the more profound and more inclusive form unites and comprehends visions 
of more partial and more superficial forms, is a prospect which embraces 
the outlook from many windows of the human mind. But this apprehen- 
sion of form, which is integration and therefore explanation, is a con- 
templation. All knowledge therefore, even in the most positive and quanti- 
tative sciences, is contemplation. 


Knowledge of any kind is by intuition. We know forms by “ inade- 
quate ” intuition, i.e. by “ mentation” or “ spiritation”, by a “ direct 
apprehension of form.” Continuity of intellectual processes and 
products is traced even to inorganic activity. Contemplation is focussed 
intuition, discursive reasoning is “a rapid sequence of intuitions.” 
Every sense datum in the animal “ possesses a certain form ”, otherwise 
it “could not be a datum of this particular character”, and inorganic 
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activity, as a “reaction to the character if its object”, is, in a sense, an 
apprehension of form. 

Mr. Watkin’s writing is always forceful, and is nearly always clear. 
We think some passages loaded with a plethora of long words, and some 
words bother and distract: e.g. resoluble, patient of God, axiological 
contemplation, superformation, shewr, sobstuff, the vitalist activist, 
metaphysical monstrations of theism, monstration to contemplative 
intellection. One page (163) is over-written. 

The author appears to be not at ease on the matter of subjective- 
objective. He protests too much, in a study not given to the topic, 
against the Kantian view of knowing; he keeps tending inadvertently 
to idealism, as in the supposition (p. 96) that the substantial form of 
an inorganic object “is the mathematical formula of its arrangement ”; 
and he lays down with vigor what looks like a self-defeating claim (p. 
67): “No judgment therefore can be absolutely true ... any judg- 
ment I may form whether of the act of writing or of what is written 
must be partial and inadequate.” 

On the whole, the work is so profound and sincere and so relevant 
to all our knowing and living that it is worthy of criticism. What we 
think its least satisfactory features are these two: a tendency to be 
uncritical, or not definitely and specifically critical; and a tendency to 
deduce the nature of ourselves and our knowing and our world from 
what is assumed to be the nature of God. 

As to the first of these. The validity of the main theses seems to 
depend on there being, and our knowing, degrees or orders of reality. 
And degrees are everywhere assigned; but nowhere is the reason or 
ground of the assigning sufficiently clear. We think Mr. Watkin correct 
as to what is higher, but disapprove of his assuming that the meaning 
and grades of higher and lower are given and evident to everyone. Over 
and over (e.g. pp. 81-82, 93, 108, 166, 169, 224, 227-8, 237) he affirms 
degrees, but we are left seeking the ground of the affirmation. The 
“more real is the more valuable”; and the higher goods are known 
“by reference to the ontological degrees of being.” Of course; but we 
are, after all, in the original darkness. It hardly helps to say that the 
taking of higher for lower violates “ the intrinsic order” as “ manifest 
in contemplation.” 

The problems of whether there are degrees of reality and of how 
such degrees might be known remain problems. The solutions, merely 
assumed, are integral to the whole work, and therefore should not be 
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assumed. This is not so of Mr. Watkin’s treatment, or brief reference 
to, the nature of cause and the theistic proofs from cause and design. 
These matters are no needed part of the study, and are used only 
to illustrate. But even so we think they are not handled critically 
enough. We italicize the key words in the author’s statement of the 
argument from design, to reveal this uncritical tendency: When we 
contemplate positive being as determined by its form, that form is 
seen to be intelligible and teleological. And when we contemplate 
form as “essentially intelligible and teleological,” so that whatever 
degree of positive being the form constitutes in act is significant and 
in some way purposeful, “it becomes clear that reality is as such 
significant and teleological, and hence that absolute reality is identical 
with absolute Reason and Purpose.” 

These are generous assumptions. Now as to what we think the other 
unlikable feature of the work. Mr. Waikin in effect disagrees with 
St. Thomas’s view that philosophy begins with things and goes to 
God. Our world as “a half-world of partial reality. . . . A half-world 
must be a half-truth ” seems to be deduecd from the immediate given- 
ness of God’s being and reality. Form as such is said to be good, and 
the reasons are stated: it is the principle of being, and being, as “a 
participation and reflection of the Divine Being, is as such good.” A 
longer citation points in the same direction: 

But from all eternity God exists and His existence renders nothingness 
capable of receiving form, if He should will to bestow it. The simple fact 
of God’s absolute existence, the Perfection and Fullness of being, involves 
the possibility of imperfect and half-real being, more accurately of different 
degrees of partial reality. From all eternity therefore God’s Absolute 


Being by its very existence constitutes nothingness capable of receiving 
form. 


Mr. Watkin says at the outset that he assumes the existence of God, 
and we should think that the rest of the work might almost be summed 
up as a study of the relations between the graded forms of limited 
beings and the assumed nature of God. 

Whether these criticisms are fully due or not, the work stands up as 
one of the boldest and best undertaken in these times. It is com- 
prehensive, its elaboration would involve, as the author notes, a full 
summa of philosophy. Sometimes the reader wonders where he is in 
the whole inquiry, for the progress, i.e. in this instance the emphasis 
and applications, is by repetition; but it is hardly a fault to establish 
a thesis from a dozen points of view and to use the conclusion; and the 
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reader has to say that neither the thought nor the expression ever 
ceases to be masculine. If there is difficulty, it arises from the depth 
and ultimate character of the problems faced. Mr. Watkin asks the 
great to bear him out: Plato and Aristotle and Kant and Hegel are 
friends of his, Plotinus and St. Augustine are not strangers to him, 
and he is very intimate with Wust and Lossky. His own work 
belongs to this great tradition, and one wonders whether a more signifi- 
cant metaphysical study has appeared, in English at least, since 
Bradley’s. 
Leo R. Warp. 


Uniwersity of Notre Dame. 


Philosophy of Science. By Fuutron J. SHEEN. Milwaukee; Bruce 
Publishing Co., 1934. Pp. xxv + 197. 


Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen is widely and favorably known both in 
America and in England for the convincing charm and aptness of his 
presentation of sane and sound philosophy. The dozen volumes which 
bear his name on the title-page give ample evidence of his indefatigable 
zeal for the spread of truth and the cultivation of right thinking. The 
present volume merits a prominent place on the “ Sheen-shelf” of the 
library. It should rank very close to, if not before, God and Intel- 
ligence, the first book from the gifted author’s pen, and the one which 
received the first of the many floods of encomiums which have since 
been lavished on the work of Dr. Sheen by reviewers all over the land. 

Philosophy of Science presents the teaching of St. Thomas on a host 
of problems made crucial by the modern trends in scientific thought and 
Dr. Sheen consistently aims to clarify the field of discussion by dif- 
ferentiating at every step the methods of science from the philosophy 
of science, and the philosophy of science from the “ scientia regulatrix ” 
of all human knowledge, metaphysics. 

The abundance of references to recent books on scientific theory, 
epistemological discussions of scientific methods, philosophical excur- 
sions into the domain of science and scientific approaches to philos- 
ophical problems, reveal the author’s scrupulous determination to be 
well posted on the questions of modern scientific philosophy before 
entering upon a discussion of the validity of arguments advanced or the 
value of conclusions arrived at. One might even suggest that Dr. 
Sheen’s conscientious fairness in dealing with contemporary writers 
on philosophy and science leads him to take much too seriously a good 
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deal of pure trash and nonsense which today masquerades under the 
guise of philosophy. On the other hand, copious quotations from St. 
Thomas Aquinas—particularly from that invaluable commentary on 
the De Trinitate Boethii—show how earnestly the author strove to 
keep his exposition of Thomistiec metaphysics as Thomistic as possible 
and to find in the profound simplicity of St. Thomas’ words the anti- 
cipated answer to a score of very modern questions. 

The question of the reciprocal relations of science and philosophy 
has undergone a great change in recent years. Nowadays it is not 
usual] to find a serious scientist scouting the importance of philosophy. 
On the contrary, great scientists today are asking philosophy to 
interpret their findings in a broader context of thought than the re- 
stricted sphere of pure science can provide. Neither do Scholastic 
philosophers hold as far aloof from scientific problems as they did in 
the last century and in the early years of the present century. There 
ean be no doubt that the influence of Cardinal Mercier and the Institut 
Supérieur de Philosophie at Louvain is in no small measure responsible 
for this latter fact. Monsignor Sheen himself owes much to that 
influence and it is, therefore, most fitting that his book on the Philos- 
ophy of Science should be introduced by a preface from the able pen 
of Monsignor Léon Noél, President of the Institut Supérieur at Louvain. 
Noél’s preface scintillates with the brilliance one has come to expect 
from his philosophical writing and concludes with an apt appraisal of 
Dr. Sheen’s work which the present reviewer can do no better than to 
quote: “This book aims at rescuing the reader from the childlike 
simplicity which takes the results of science for what they assuredly 
are not, namely, a metaphysical view of the universe. . . . Every book 
on philosophy is an invitation to think, to seek, and to study. . . . May 
it encourage many to do so! Were they but few in number, this work 
would not have been written in vain.” 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, GeraLD B. PHELAN. 


Toronto, Canada. 


Epistemologia. By Grrarp Esser. Techny, Illinois: St. Mary’s Mis- 
sion Home Press, 1934. Pp. xv + 243. 

The Problem of Error. By Leo W. Keeter. Rome: The Gregorian 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xvii + 281. 


In this latest volume on epistemology, Father Esser continues his 
series of philosophy textbooks for seminarians along the same simple 
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clear-cut lines which have characterized the previous treatises from his 
pen. Truth and certitude considered psychologically and critically, the 
ultimate criterion of truth, the validity of sense and intellectual knowl- 
edge, and the certitude based on authority are all capably discussed as 
they have been scores of times in as many Latin and English textbooks. 
Kant and Descartes have thorough treatment and there is a brief sec- 
tion on pragmatism. Of the current American scene, as represented by 
the new and the critical realists, we find only two brief paragraphs. 
Perhaps this would be our chief criticism —#if it is the business of 
reviewers to be critical— namely, that there is an over-emphasis on 
the past at the expense of the very pressing present. It is, of course, 
true that Kantian and Cartesian influence continues. The author of a 
Scholastic textbook for undergraduatees may also claim that his chief 
business is to acquaint his students with the fundamentals of that sys- 
tem. Further, in the brief time allotted to epistemology, this may be 
all or even more than can be accomplished. All this may readily be ad- 
mitted and yet the elementary textbook writer’s problem still remains: 
how to avoid giving the impression that the problems of truth and certi- 
tude belong to the past, that for the present the answers are as definite 
and exact as a dogma of faith. Obviously, such an attitude is fatal to 
any lively interest which alone can carry the beginner forward to the 
further inquiry which should be one of the chief objectives of every 
undergraduate course. Quite as obviously there is nothing like the 
amount of such inquiry that we should be led to expect from our several 
hundred Catholic colleges and seminaries, all of which agree on one 
item at least in their varied curricula, that of a course in Scholastic 
philosophy. They are mountains in labor as far as Neo-Scholasticism 
in America is concerned. For those who object to the intrusion of any 
such wider purpose in a textbook, this volume transmits with admirable 
clarity each detail of the traditional viewpoint. 

In Father Keeler’s monograph, the single problem of error is treated 
historically from the Greeks to Kant. Again be it noted that Kant 
ends the procession. Perhaps a future volume is in the offing. The 
specific problem which this author considers is the patent fact that we 
can give firm assent to something which is not. How can this be dis- 
tinguished from genuine knowledge and reconciled with the certain 
possession of truth? Approached historically, even the existence of 
the problem is only vaguely grasped, if it is realized with any exactness 
at all. Indeed, its real existence is at times denied. Of the position 
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of St. Thomas, the author is of the opinion that the Angelic Doctor 
“was not fully alive to the problem which error creates”, since “ the 
proof that truth is peculiar to judgment (because in judgment the mind 
is not only conformed to its object, but knows its conformity) cannot 
be carried over to false judgment.” In St. Thomas’ treatment of 
belief, under Augustinian influence, he identifies error with “ assent 
given to a false proposition (which must contain some material truth, 
and appears on the surface to be simply true) under the influence of 
the will.” The Thomistic epistemology seems to include at least the 
minimum requirements for a possible solution of the problem of error 
without actually providing the same. Even the direction the Thomistic 
development would probably take is met, in the opinion of Father 
Keeler, with “certain tendencies and interpretations that cause diffi- 
culty.” The problem remains a problem and the retrogressions, which 
the views since Spinoza have indicated, may confidently be asserted as 
prevailing in current epistemologies. A positive and complete theory 
of error is not part of the task of clearly posing the problem—which 
is all this monograph sets out to accomplish. We may only remark 
again that in our beginners’ textbooks, the student is hardly made 
aware that there is a problem. He would ordinarily gain the impres- 
sion that no difficulty actually exists or if, perchance, it may be admitted 
that there is one, the same has been quite neatly solved long ago. A 
few judicious quotations from St. Thomas and, presto, the thing is as 
clear as the noon-day sun. It is only sheer obstinacy of benighted 
minds that still insist on presenting the question as though it were 
still an unsolved problem. Too much of this settled appearance is 
what has stifled the adventurous inquiry that should characterize a 
lively Neo-Scholasticism in America. 
A. Harr. 
The Catholic Uniwersity of America. 


Hommage a Monsieur le Professeur Maurice DeWulf. (Revue Neo- 
scolastique de Philosophie, deuxiéme serie, 41, Feb. 1934.) 
Louvain: Editions de l'Institut Supérieur de Philosophie, 1934. 
Pp. 546. 


This volume is a collection of papers by twenty-two mediaevalists, 
in honor of one of the greatest of their colleagues, the illustrious M. 
Maurice De Wulf. A double anniversary offered occasion for its pub- 
lication. In July, 1933 M. De Wulf completed his fortieth year of 
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teaching in the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie at the University of 
Louvain, and in November, 1933 the Revue Neoscolastique de Phi- 
losophie, with which M. De Wulf has been closely associated since its 
founding by the late Cardinal Mercier, rounded out the fortieth year 
of its publication. 

The first two papers of the volume are devoted to the scientific career 
and literary activity of M. De Wulf. In the second of these papers, 
M. P. Harmignie gives in tabular form and chronological order his 
academic posts and the subjects of his ordinary and extraordinary 
teaching; his books and magazine articles to the number of one hundred 
and eighty-six, inclusive of re-editions and translations, but exclusive 
of chronicles and book reviews; a short history of the Revue Neosco- 
lastique of which M. De Wulf has been director since 1911; and the list 
of volumes thus far edited in the series Les Philosophes Belges, under 
his inspiration and direction. The tabular form of M. Harmignie’s 
paper permits the reader to acquaint himself easily with M. De Wulf’s 
fruitful career. In the first paper Monsignor Noél summarizes and 
appreciates this career, with its literary activity. 

From this paper we learn that M. De Wulf completed his secondary 
education in 1885. At that date, the revival of Scholasticism was in its 
infancy. Historians of philosophy, for the most part, gave no con- 
sideration to the mediaeval period. V. Cousin and B. Hauréau in 
France were rare exceptions, but their understanding and appreciation 
of Scholastic teachings were very limited. Ehrle and Beaumker in 
Germany were but beginning their research studies. In the schools 
Cartesianism was the predominant philosophy. From the Scholastic 
point of view, the one bright spot in the academic world was the Cours 
de Philosophie selon St. Thomas, which Desiré Mercier had been 
teaching at Louvain since 1882. De Wulf became the pupil of Mercier. 

During his years at the University, he was interested in the phi- 
losophy of art, and his first work, published in 1892, is entitled, La 
Valeur esthetique de la moralite dans Vart. His many articles on 
problems in aesthetics show that M. De Wulf has never lost interest in 
this part of philosophy, but a remark made by Mercier about this time 
(1892) changed entirely the direction of his scientific career. Turning 
to his pupil one day, the future Cardinal said: “ But why then should 
you not study the philosophy of the Middle Ages from the historical 
point of view? What hidden riches it must contain! Go to Paris and 
look up M. Hauréau, the aged archivist, who has unearthed so many 
manuscripts in the Bibliothéque Nationale. He will orientate you in 
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this work.”’ These words from the founder of Neo-Scholasticism should 
be known to everyone who has at heart the revival of Scholasticism. 

Though apparently M. De Wulf never placed himself under the 
direction of B. Hauréau, he did study under Zeller, Paulsen, and 
Ebbinghaus at Berlin, and under Charles Victor Langlois in Paris. 
His career as historian of philosophy had begun. His Histoire de la 
philosophie scolastique dans les Pays-Bas et la Principauté de Liége, 
jusqu’a la revolution frangaise, and an extract from this work entitled 
Etudes sur Henri de Gand, both published in 1895, were the first fruits 
of his historical studies. These works showed that their author was 
capable of painstaking and careful research into the facts of history, 
upon which alone can be firmly established a vital, synthetic treatment 
of the history of philosophy. Incidentally, his appreciation of textual 
criticism as an auxilliary to the study of mediaeval philosophy is amply 
proved by the publications of Les Philosophes Belges, among which 
appear his own critical texts and those prepared under his direction. 

Besides this capacity for detail, M. De Wulf is gifted with a rare 
power of synthesis. This power is revealed in his Histoire de la 
philosophie médiévale, in which the general outlines of a complete 
history of the philosophy of the Middle Ages were for the first time 
given. This work, which reached its sixth edition in 1934, is by far 
the most important single work to come from his pen. 

Monsignor Noél points out that M. De Wulf has perseveringly upheld 
certain theses, despite the fact that his fellow Scholastics have not 
always agreed with him or his views. The first of these theses affirms 
that the Middle Ages had a philosophy which existed in its own right 
apart from theology. Philosophy, nevertheless, was often used in the 
advancement of theology and also many philosophical problems had 
their origin in theological discussions. Hence though mediaeval phi- 
losophy was distinct from theology, the two sciences were not separated. 
No one, perhaps, would seriously deny this thesis today. 

A second thesis declares that there was throughout the mediaeval 
period a common body of philosophical doctrines—a sententia com- 
munis—upon which all the great thinkers agreed. This unity of essen- 
tial principles did not preclude a variety of schools in which more or 
less widely differing explanations of these principles were championed. 
But it did exclude those teachings which were antithetical to these 
principles, that is, all materialistic, idealistic, monistic, and pantheistic 
doctrines. M. De Wulf would limit the extension of the term Scholas- 
ticism to the sententia communis, and classify as anti-Scholastic those 
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systems, the principles of which were antithetical to it. Furthermore, 
the unifying principle of Scholasticism is not to be sought outside 
philosophy itself, as, for example, in the common faith of the time, but 
it is to be found within philosophy proper, in the unity of objective 
metaphysical reality. M. De Wulf is so jealous of the autonomy of 
mediaeval philosophy, as distinct from theology, that he refuses to admit 
a Christian philosophy, as recently defended by other eminent Scholas- 
tics. On the other hand, he does not want a separation of philosophy 
and theology. 

Though mediaeval philosophy was one in its essential principles, it 
was exemplified in a number of systems or schools. In this ,it was 
comparable to the Gothic architecture of the late twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, which was essentially the same in all Gothic churches despite 
its variations from one cathedral to another. In the study of this 
architecture one best begins by studying thoroughly the cathedral in 
which it is best exemplified—the cathedral of Amiens, says M. De Wulf. 
Then one should study all other cathedrals in reference to the one first 
studied. In like manner the study of Scholasticism is best undertaken 
by studying the system in which it is best exemplified or in which it 
reached its highest perfection, and then by studying all other systems 
in reference to this first one. Thomism is the system in which Scholas- 
ticism reached its highest perfection. Hence its study should come 
first, and the study of all other systems should be related to it. This 
is the thought behind his little work, Mediaeval Philosophy Iilustrated 
from the Philosophy of St. Thomas (Cambridge, 1922; 2 ed., Cambridge, 
1929). 

Though an historian of philosophy, M. De Wulf’s interest in phi- 
losophy has never been purely historical. The unified body of mediaeval 
teaching can and should be revived, and to it should be added whatever 
philosophical truth men have acquired and are acquiring down to the 
present hour. This conviction inspired his Scholasticism, Old and New: 
An Introduction to Philosophy Mediaeval and Modern (Trans. by P. 
Coffey, London, 1907). 

It is impossible to review in detail the other twenty-two papers which 
make up the bulk of this volume of homage. They include doctrinal, 
historical, literary and textual studies. Indeed, the book is admirably 
balanced, in that it includes all the various kinds of research proper to 
the field of the history of philosophy. The writers of these papers are 
internationally known scholars, representing ten different countries, the 
United States and Canada included. Some of these writers, such as 
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Monsignor Grabmann, Pére Mandonnet, Monsignor Noél, Pére Ghellinck 
and Mr. Rand are pioneers in the field of mediaeval studies. Others, 
such as Monsignor Pelzer, Dom Lottin, Pére Longpré, Pére Théry, 
MM. Gilson, Birkenmajer, and Miss Sharp, are younger scholars but 
equally illustrious students of the Middle Ages. And finally, still 
others, such as Father Phelan, are comparatively young men, but to 
them the older men can safely pass the lamp of scholarship which they 
have so brightly lighted. 

What contrast this group of scholars writing in 1934 presents to the 
students working in the field of mediaeval philosophy when M. De Wulf 
entered Louvain in 1885! This striking change is due in large measure 
to the man in whose honor this volume is dedicated. To proclaim this 
truth is to pay the greatest homage possible to M. Maurice De Wulf. 


Moore. 
University of Notre Dame. 


CURRENT PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 3: January 31, 1935. 

James A, Notopoulos: The Divided Line of the Platonic Tradition. An 
introduction to the proper method of studying and evaluating the phi- 
losophy of Plato. The apprehension of Platonism must be through degrees 
or levels: (a) indirect Platonism—study of traditional Platonism in the 
mind and history of Europe; (b) direct of literal Platonism—the phi- 
losophy as found in the Dialogues; and (c) Platonism as philosophy itself, 
the source of Plato’s thought in the very nature of things. Bruce W. 
Brotherston: The Philosophic Importance of the Determining Tendency. 
A study of the identity of “self”. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 4: February 14, 1935. 

Benjamin Ginzburg: The Finite Universe and Scientific Extrapolation. 
A criticism of the attempts to calculate the spatial size of the universe in 
the light of the Kantian antinomies. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 5: February 28, 1935. 

L. P. Chambers: A Defense of Monism. The author offers a critique of 
dualistic systems of philosophy, emphasizing the supremacy of the monistic 
world view by showing the “ liberation which comes to philosophic thought 
by the rejection of the hypothesis that reality and experience are mutually 
exclusive realms—the doctrine of epistemological dualism, and by the adop- 
tion of the hypothesis that the whole content of experience, including 
experiencing itself, is objective, is reality.” Y.H. Krikorian: The Concept 
of Organization. A discussion of the meaning, types and philosophic con- 
sequences of organization. It is an examination of the relations existing 
between the various elements which go to make up an accidental unity. 
Paul Goodman: The Moral Idea of Money. The first consideration in this 
paper is money as a medium of exchange. Here the author considers the 
type of metals which make good coinage, the need of durability, divisi- 
bility, counterfeiting, clipping, paper, cheques, inflation, deflation, ete. 
Next he considers the meaning of exchange, how exchange is possible. 
Money is here taken in the more general moral sense, as the symbol of 
exchangeable property in all kinds of moral transactions, not only with 
regard to economic goods. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 6: March 14, 1935. 
Joseph Ratner: The Correspondence Theory of Truth. A plea for the 
correspondence theory of truth on the ground that it fulfills the two funda- 
mental conditions demanded of any criterion of truth, namely, it can dis- 
tinguish the false from the true, because it has the necessary critical 
power, and it is a criterion which can actually be employed in the process 
of gaining truth. Abstracts of papers read at the Eleventh Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American Philosophical Association, 
University of California, December 27, 28, and 29, 1934. The authors and 
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the titles of their papers are as follows: Dewey’s Concept of the Indi- 
vidual Socially Evaluated, by E. E. Ericksen; Growth as the Good—An 
Instrumental View, by Robert E. Fitch; That Will-o’-the-Wisp, the Inno- 
cent Inscrutable Given, by Donald A. Piatt; The Nature of the “ Given”, 
by Paul Arthur Schilpp; The Ethical Evaluation of a Society, by Harold 
Chapman Brown; Some Sources and Early Meanings of American Pragma- 
tism, by H. G. Townsend; The Root-Metaphor Theory of Metaphysics, by 
Stephen C. Pepper; Physics, Biology, and Epistemology, by Hugh Millar; 
The American Ethos and the Contemporary Scene, by Edward O. Sisson. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 7: March 28, 1935. 

J. W. Miller: The Paradox of Cause. The so-called paradox is: how can 
cause be universal in its scope, yet restricted in its actual incidence? The 
basis of this paradox, as must be apparent, is a concept of causation which 
lacks the very understanding of cause. Philip Paul Wiener: Some Meta- 
physical Assumptions and Problems of Neo-Positivism. A discourse upon 
the aims and methods of neo-positivism, with an eye to its manifest 
limitations. 


The Journal of Philosophy—Vol. XXXII, No. 8: April 11, 1935. 
Theodore M. Greene: A Critical Examination of Mr. Stace’s Solipsism. 
A discussion of Theory of Knoweldge and Existence, written by Mr. Stace. 
The author treats of Mr. Stace’s agnostic approach to all problems of 
knowledge and reality, in which the only possible certitude is of self. 


The Philosophical Review-—Vol. XLIV, No. 260: March, 1935. 

J. D. Stoops: Society and the Subjective Mind. This paper purports to 
show the gradual evolution of a mind distinct from nature, which, in the 
mind of the author, was an unfortunate development. The mind is here 
considered as wholly material and but “the conscious phase of the re- 
sponse of the organism to its physical and social environment.” Warner 
Fite: The Philosopher and His Words. The author discourses upon the 
value of words for the philosopher. He seems to hold that philosophy is 
nothing more than a game of words; that words are inadequate for the 
clear expression of thought since they are ever playing tricks on the phi- 
losopher by changing their meaning; that the burden of philosophy is not 
the formulation of the logical argument, for such proves nothing and con- 
vinces no one, it is rather the communication of an experience. In like 
manner should one arrive at a concept of the real and the true. Being the 
presidential address to the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association at New York University (1934), it explains in part the 
vagaries of modern philosophy. James H. Tufts: The Institution as 
Agency of Stability and Readjustment in Ethics. Institution is here taken 
to mean the sum-total of societal experience and is put forward as the 
surest guide and soundest foundation of moral activity. It is modern 
philosophy’s idea of a norm of morality. 


The Philosophical Review—Vol. XLIV, No. 261: May, 1935. 


Paul A. Schilpp: Is “Standpointless Philosophy ” Possible? From an 
examination of the leading adherents of the theory of Standpunkts- 
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losigkeit, and from an analysis of the knowing processes, the author 
concludes that such a philosophy is not merely impossible in practice, but 
even in principle. He is urged to this conclusion from the conviction that 
the very nature of man and the functions of his knowing processes pre- 
clude any possibility of a normal human mind approaching any problem 
or task as a mere tabula rasa. Homer H. Dubs: The Paradox of Certainty. 
The apparent paradox is the inability of logical procedure to produce re- 
sults which are worthy of unquestioned acceptance, while modern science 
produces results which meet with universal acceptance. And this, in spite 
of the author’s admission that scientific, empirical results are based upon 
probabilties and not upon certainty. The assumption that once a thing is 
true it remains true is necessary postulate for all thinking. It is a merely 
necessary empirical assumption, which is not certain, but which science 
must accept if it is to find any certitude in the verification of rational 
hypotheses. Since no rational proof is ever wholly certain, and since the 
certitude of science is dependent upon principles held to be equally uncer- 
tain, the real paradox seems to be the acceptance of one uncertainty rather 
than another. Yet such procedure is termed “rational ”, when “ agnostic ” 
would seem the happier term. John T. Baker: Some Pre-Critical Develop- 
ments of Kant’s Theory of Space and Time. An attempt to show what, 
if any, were Kant’s stages of progression in his study of space and time, 
anterior to the formulation of his theories as found in the Dissertation 
and the Critique of Pure Reason; and to trace the degree of Kant’s depend- 
ence upon the theories of Newton end Leibnitz. “Everett J. Nelson: Kant 
on the Cosmological Argument. An argument against the Kantian theory 
that in arguments for the existence of God the cosmological and teleogical 
arguments presuppose the ontological. He concludes that Kant has failed 
to prove this dependence. 


The Monist—Vol. XLV, No.1: January, 1935. 

Karl Britton: Language, Public and Private. Mathematics is at the 
very basis of all language. for every sentence signifies an abstraction, and 
the formal signs reflect the very nature of abstraction. George Todd 
Kalif: The Antecedent Identity of Natural Objects. Personal identity is 
based upon and derivative from the prior identity which we observe in 
natural extramental reality. Our feeling of permanence and continuity is 
based upon the permanence of nature’s objects. W. V. Metcalf: The 
Reality of Cause in the Physical Universe. Cause is here taken as the 
only basis of reliable predictability of future contingencies. Though the 
distinction is not placed, only necessary causes are here considered. Oliver 
L. Reister: Non-Aristotelian Logics. An appreciation of the modern de- 
partures from the Aristotelian laws of thought: the principles of identity, 
contradiction and excluded middle. It describes the swing away of modern 
logic from the absolutism of the past, to the symbolism of the future. 
George Gentry: Broad’s Sensum Theory and the Problem of the Sensible 
Substratum. The sensum theory presents us with “a peculiar kind of 
existent which is neither physical nor mental but seems to have a leg in 
each realm.” According to this theory, the objects of sense perception are 
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substantive but belong néither to the mind nor to reality; rather they are 
qualities inherent in the non-physical and non-mental substances, qualities 
that characterize such entities in the “straightforward way that common 
sense thinks they characterize physical events.” 


The Modern Schoolman—Vol. XII, No. 3: March, 1935. 

Stephen J. Brown: The State and International Relations. From a con- 
sideration of the state as a moral person, the essay proceeds to consider 
the international relations, judging them to be governed, mutatis mutandis, 
by the same rules that govern the mutual relations of persons. The Per- 
manent Court of International Justice and the League of Nations are 
studied with a view to their evaluation as functionaries in the governance 
of international relations. Yves de la Briére: The Origin of Political 
Power. (Translated from the French by Auguste D. Coyle.) An examina- 
tion of the various erroneous conceptions of the origin of authority and 
the consequences flowing therefrom. The author also considers the Catholic 
viewpoint of Divine origin and the varying opinions on manner this 
authority is communicated to the ruler. He shows also the obligations 
falling te the subjects in consequence of the Divine origin of ruler’s 
authority. Joseph Keating: The Political Structure of Communism. A 
comparison of Christian state with the socialistic or communistic state. 
The author examines the communistic theory of state in order to determine 
if the theory is capable of realization in such a way as to fulfill satis- 
factorily the proper functions of the state. Naturally, Russia is the exam- 
ple at hand and is used by the author to illustrate his principles and 
conclusions. John La Farge: Nationalism and the State. An analysis of 
the concept of nationalism: its definition, nature and purpose; and its 
relation to, and its effect upon the concept of state government. Oswald 
von Nell-Breuning: The Economic Structure of the State. (Translated 
from the German by Leo M. Krenz.) The state is an economic being and 
functions as such, maintaining at the same time important relations with 
the economic activities of its citizenry as a whole. Each division of state 
economics is carefully considered: salaries, taxes, utilities, ete. Arthur 
Vermeersch: Is a Just War Possible? (Translated from the French by 
Auguste D. Coyle.) The author answers in the affirmative. Disputes of 
law or the hope of material gain can provide an adequate motive for war; 
but religion, virtue and honor can furnish such a motive. Because of 
uncontrolled passions, just causes of war are not only possible, but even 
probable. 


The Personalist—Vol. XVI, No. 2: April, 1935. 

Hartely Burr Alexander: Worlds in Which We Participate. A mathe- 
matical conception of the world. The plural is here used merely to differ- 
entiate the cosmos from the worlds (analogically speaking) of mathematics, 
sense, aesthetics and morals. Edward T. Ramsdell: The Sources of 
Bowne’s Pragmatism. William James is recognized as the most direct and 
decisive pragmatic influence upon Bowne. It was his contact with James 
which awakened in him the pragmatic point of view. Herbert Wildon Carr: 
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The Scientific Concept of Reality. I. Copernicus and Descartes. A recon- 
ciliation of the personalist principle (that the universe consists primarily 
of persons, not things) with the naturalistic concept of the universe 
contributed by scientific experimentation. 


Philosophy—Vol. X, No. 38: April, 1935. 

W. R. Inge: Great Thinkers; (IV) Plotinus. An appreciation of the 
man and his position in the world of Greek thought. C. A. Campbell: 
Reason and the Problem of Suffering. A criticism of the rational solutions 
of the problem of suffering. The author distinguishes between suffering 
deserved and undeserved and maintains that while the former might be 
reconciled with the goodness of God, the latter offers the real difficulty. 
He seems to hold that a supra-rational character of Divine Perfection is 
the only answer to the problem. It is the appeal to this supra-rational 
character, as experienced in religion, that mankind finds the courage for 
continued existence, and the explanation of the existence in the world of 
so much that is prima facie bad. J. D. Mabbott: Substance. Basing his 
study upon the Aristotelian definition of substance as “that which has 
predicates and is not predicated of anything else,” the author criticizes 
the various notions of substances found in the philosophies of the post- 
Cartesian thought. The paper is an attempt to free the Aristotelian con- 
cept of substance from confusion with other notions, and to consider when 
it is thus freed in any problem of substance remains. A. Wolf: An Addi- 
tion to the Correspondence of Spinoza. Offers in facsimile, in transcript 
and in translation the publication for the first time of a Spinoza fragment 
which was found in a letter of Henry Oldenburg, secretary of the Royal 
Society, to Sir Robert Moray, dated October 7, 1665. Edward Conze: 
The Objective Validity of the Principle of Contradiction. A contribution 
to the investigations of the relation between the theoretical and practical 
life of man. It shows that the principle of contradiction is based on the 
individual’s practical attitude toward the world. It owes its assumption 
or rejection to this attitude; likewise its validity or non-validity to the 
decisions made by the practical and emotional part of man. The objective 
validity of this principle is not absolute, but relative to the attitude 
assumed. 


The International Journal of Ethics—Vol. XLV, No. 3: April, 1935. 
Charner M. Perry: Knowledge as a Basis of Social Reform. The author 
does not question the utility or necessity of knowledge for social reform, 
but from 4 consideration of the divergent views as to the quality of that 
knowledge—whether it should be a knowledge of what is or what ought 
to be—passes to an examination of the exact réle of knowledge in social 
reform and of the factors limiting or conditioning that réle. He concludes 
that the part played by knowledge is largely conditioned by impulse, 
chance and will. Talcott Parsons: The Place of Ultimate Values in Socio- 
logical Theory. Noting the positivistic reactions against the philosophical 
explanation of human behavior in the terms of ends, purposes and ideals 
to have changed, the author here attempts to formulate the kind of con- 
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ception of human action which he thinks to be implied in the recent de- 
velopments of sociological theory. The paper, on the author’s own 
admission, is intended to be purely scientific, and only incidentally philo- 
sophical. Paul H. Douglas: Is a General Program of Social Insurance 
Desirable? An appreciation of the nature and necessity of social insurance 
with suggested methods for securing the best results. Henry Alonzo 
Myers: The Tragic Attitude Toward Value. Tragedy is here taken as the 
best medium of expression of the orderly and absolute nature of values, 
which, dependent principally upon feeling, are entirely subjective and the 
intellectual reflection of the iives and actions of individuals. 


Revue Thomiste—Nouvelle série, T. XVII, Nos. 86-87: Novembre, 
1934-Février, 1935. This number is devoted to Cajétan. 

M. T.-L. Penido: Cajétan et notre connaissance analogique de Dieu. 
After commenting on Cajétan’s understanding grasp of Thomistic doctrine 
in the truest and best spirit of vital Thomism the author discusses 
Cajétan’s interpretation of analogy and some criticisms. Cajétan’s pro- 
found distinction between cognitio quidditatis and cognitio quidditativa 
unveils the most basic defect of Maimonides. Cajétan explains and de- 
velops difficult points of St. Thomas’ doctrines. The transcendental 
analogue is found to be the intermediary in passing from one analogue to 
another. These principles are then applied to our knowledge of God. A 
variety of interesting conclusions result. Semi-agnosticism and semi- 
anthropomorphism are neatly avoided. Cajétan also refutes Scotistic 
attacks. Jourdain Messaut: L’immanence intellectuelle d’aprés Cajétan. 
When nominalism challenged the vitality of the spirit Cajétan felt it his 
task to perfect and elaborate the principles laid down by St. Thomas in 
his treatment of the activity of the spirit. Cajétan investigates thor- 
oughly the nature of a transitive action and contradistinguishes it from a 
vital action. Operation is the property of vital activity—actus perfectus 
id est ewistentis in actu whereas transitive activity is actus imperfectus. 
The union between the knower and the intellectual representative of the 
thing known is more intimate than the union of matter and form. The 
senses are not purely passive nor purely active. The intellectual act is a 
pati but also a vital action. Perfect natures and living things are char- 
acterized by activity for and by themselves. Knowledge, Cajétan insists, 
is above all an esse. Six points of difference between the primary act of 
transitive and immanent action sum up the profound analysis of Cajétan. 
A strong text of St. Thomas apparently contradicts Cujétan’s conclusions 
but Cajétan does not shirk the responsibility of demonstrating that there 
is only an appearance of opposition. Scotus’ doctrines on the activity of 
the intellect is especially censured. The author makes finally some appli- 
cations to present-day problems of modern epistemology. M. J. Congar: 
Le réle des images dans j’abstraction intellectuelle selon Cajétan. Cajétan’s 
concept of the réle of the sense-images in the transition from sense- 
knowledge to intellectual knowledge is discussed and exposed. Cajétan’s 
interpretation of St. Thomas differs from that of the other commentators 
of the Thomistic school. The intelligible in act is logically prior not only 
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to the second act of the intellect but also to the impression on the possible 
intellect of the intelligible species. This is the junction of the sensible and 
intellectual worlds in man. The objections of Ferrar and John of St. 
Thomas are briefly pointed out and their theories mentioned. The author 
concludes by showing how Cajétan has adopted the Aristotelian viewpoint 
which insists on the passivity of the intellect. This is not a mere mechani- 
cal passivity but a reception of the species after which the intellect spon- 
taneously and vitally elicits its act of knowledge. Both John of St. 
Thomas and Cajétan perfect the Aristotelian gnoseology. 


Revue Thomiste—Nouvelle série, T. XVIII, No. 88: Mars—Avril, 1935. 

Gustave Thibon: Frédéric Nietzche analyste de la causalité matérielle 
en psychologie et en morale. Material causality may mean two things. 
As opposed to formal specific causality it refers to the biological, physio- 
logical, and sensile activities of man in contradistinction to spiritual 
activities. As opposed to formal abstract causality it refers to the con- 
crete, existing individual in contradistinction to an abstract and isolated 
consideration of man’s various operations. This second view is that of 
Nietzche, who judged the operaticns of man, not as St. Thomas from the 
viewpoint of their objects, but from the subjective dispositions of the 
agent. Since many men try to seem virtuous, when in reality the motives 
of their actions are base and selfish, Nietzche threw out the possibility of 
objective morality and could see nothing but meanness in human activity. 
Jourdain Mesaut: Le Thomisme et la critique de la connaissance. This is 
an attempt to fill up two gaps in the work of Régis Jolivet, which bears 
the same title. These gaps are an evaluation of the Cartesian critique of 
knowledge and the contribution of P. Roland-Gosselin, to Thomistic studies 
on Critical Realism. Régis Jolivet: Le VIIIe¢ congrés international de 
philosophie. A report of the proceedings. Some of the topics discussed 
were: the crisis of democracy; the formal object of sociology; the rela- 
tions of religion and philosophy; the problem of knowledge. 


Angelicum—Annus XII, Fase. 1: Jan.—Mart, 1935. 

R. Garrigou-Lagrange: Le sens du mystére chez Cajétan. A defense of 
the proverbial subtility of Cajétan. The author admits that Cajétan was a 
dialectician of greater dexterity than his adversaries, Scotus and Durandus. 
But the chief characteristic of Cajétan is the simple view of a truth that 
he attained, too, despite his many distinctions. He was always conscious 
of the analogical character of human knowledge and continually empha- 
sized the transcendent mystery of divine things. 


Revue de VUniversite d’Ottawa—Vol. V, No. 2: Avil—Juin, 1935. 
Wilfrid Lebon: La paix internationale et les universites catholiques. 
Dr. Lebron finds that doctrines on international peace which today are 
being hailed as modern developments are but restatements of those taught 
by the great founders of international law, Vittoria and Suarez, who in 
turn learned all that they knew from St. Thomas. And so, since the 
Catholic universities are the custodians of Thomistic teaching, the reser- 
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voirs where the doctrine of Thomas may be found in its fullness, these 
universities should be today the most important factors in promoting inter- 
national peace. Anthime Desnoyers: L’essence de la perfection chrétienne 
selon saint Thomas d’Aquin. The first of a series of articles containing a 
brief résumé of the mystical teaching of the Angelic Doctor, replete with 
foot-note references to a great many of the great Dominican works and to 
commentaries on them. Francois Blanchin: La connaissance humaine (II). 
In this installment of his critique on human knowledge, Father Blanchin 
proposes certain problems; viz., conscience, memory, continuity of thought; 
to which he proves only the vitalist has the solution. The writer shows 
that the idealists and materialists can give no adequate answer. Their 
doctrines can lead only to the blank wall of insurmountable doubt. Séverin 
Pelletier: De specie intelligibili. An expose of the Thomistic doctrine of 
moderate realism and the function of the “ species intelligibilis ” in uniting 
the thinking subject with its object. The references in the foot-notes to 
the works of St. Thomas have been well chosen. 


Rivista di Filosofia—Anno XXVI, No. 1: Gennaio—Marzo, 1935. 

Piero Martinetti: La filosofia morale di Nicolai Hartmann. Nicholas 
Hartmann is one of the most important writers on ethics in Germany since 
Wundt and Paulsen. A lengthy study of his moral philosophy is here 
presented. It rests upon an a@ priori foundation and is really Kantian in 
character. The essential element in the moral act is directed toward 
values. This is a process of the free spirit. N. Bobbio: La filosofia di 
Husserl e la tendenza fenomenologica. The influence of Husserl’s idealism 
has in recent years become more and more marked. Based probably on the 
manner in which especially with some persons visual images remain for a 
long time. He attributes to the external world no more reality than is to 
be found in such images. From this his philosophy got the name of 
Phenomenology. At the present time it is more a scientific method than a 
philosophy. 


Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica—Anno XXVII: Gennaio, 1935. 

C. Mazzantini: Martino Heidegger: Linee fondamentali della sua filo- 
sofia. The philosophy of Heidegger may be styled a phenomenology of 
phenomenology; for Heidegger does not use the term in the same sense as 
Husserl. With Heidegger the phenomenon is really built upon an earlier 
manifestation. We do not arrive at basic reality. The author reserves his 
criticism of Heidegger for an article that appears later. In the present 
exposition he tries to show what is the teaching of Heidegger in itself. 
P. V. Brusotti: L’analogia di attribuzione e la conoscenza della natura di 
Dio. In affirming any attribute of God we are immediately confronted 
with the problem of analogy. First of all we have the analogy of attribu- 
tion; the learned Dominican presents a study of this analogy wherein it 
affects our knowledge of the nature of God. He deals especially with the 
point that this analogy can render a service over and above that which 
might be rendered by the analogy of proper proportionality. The knowl- 
edge thus derived, beginning indeed with the religion of cause and effect 
which exists between the creature and God, eventually arrives at an order 
of reality which admits of analytical study. 
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Sophia—Anno III, No. 1: Gennaio—Marzo, 1935. 

Francesco Orestano: L’idea dell’infinito nella “Confessioni” di S. 
Agostino. St. Augustine desired to know two things: to know God and to 
know his own soul. In that most human of books, his Confessions, he 
emphasizes the transcendence of God. He emphasizes three ways by which 
we arrive at the knowledge of God: the way of immanence, the way of 
negation and the way of causality. He does not commit himself to the 
notion of transcendental dimension. However, it can be shown that the 
introduction of this idea was a genuine scientific achievement. It still 
requires development. Max Horton: Der Pantheismus in der islamischen 
Mystik. The mysticism of Islam has never been thoroughly studied. In 
their source and greatest extent Islamitic mysticism and thought are closer 
to Indo-Germanic thought than to the more Oriental and parallels the 
culture of Greece and Rome. At the basis of this mysticism is primordial 
substance: Maya and Nirvana. Primordial substance is the center of all 
life and thought. It is absolutely indeterminate, eternal, divine. It is the 
only possible substance. Substance admits of no dualism; the system is 
therefore pantheistic, a strict monism. Aurelio Covotti: Intorno al prob- 
lema della conoscenza in Democrito. Presents a study of the problem of 
knowledge in Democritus. M. M. Gorce: Le neo-realisme bergsonien- 
thomiste. This article is an excellent presentation and criticism of the 
attempted baptism of Bergsonian philosophy. The philosophies of imma- 
nence as presented by Leroy and Blondel have tried to find in the idealism 
of Bergson a new apologetic and an attractive way to the heart of 
Christianity. In this they have failed. Bergson is not St. Thomas. 
Erminio Trolio: L’oroscopo delle religioni: Pietro d’Abano e Pietro Pom- 
ponazzi. This article consists of a study of the astrological ideas of two 
obscure late mediaeval writers. Three points are considered: First, 
astrology was heterodox; second, it involved a naturalistic conception of 
history and human events; third, there is a marked element of failing 
faith which goes along with the upward trend of astrology. 


Zeitschrift fuer katholische Theologie—Band 59, Heft 1: January, 
1935. 

Franz Lakner: Die “Idee” bei Anton Guenther (I). Examining inte 
the works of Guenther the various influences that shaped his thought are 
noted. It is evident that among these influences the Cartesian influence 
predominates. He draws a distinction between idea and concept that is 
peculiarly his own. Guenther went to great lengths to explain the nexus 
betwen the idea and reality apart f:om it, and although his thought was 
the product of the traditional idealism of Descartes, Kant and Fichte, his 
desire was to erect a sound system of philosophy as a basis of defense of 
Christian doctrines. F. Mitzka: Der philosophische Beweis fuer die 
moralische Unveraenderlichkeit Gottes. It is shown that the argument for 
the moral unchangeableness of God is less happily drawn from the concept 
of actus purus because of other difficulties that then arise; but that this 
argument should rest on the conclusions that can be drawn from the aspect 
of God as an infinitely free Being. 
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